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HUSHING THE CRASHIN 
OF BALLS ON PINS..... 


Proves That You Can Hush Almost 
Any Noise— Almost Anywhere! 














CHICAGO recreation hall containing 
$2 bowling alleys has been so suc- 
cessfully sound-conditioned with Celo- 
tex Acoustical Treatment that conver- 
sations may be conducted in a whisper 
while games are in progress. 

Comparatively few architects plan 
bowling alleys. But every architect is 
likely to require acoustical informa- 
tion, sooner or later. And in dealing 
with any acoustical organization, these 
three factors will contribute to your 
satisfaction: 

1.Efficient, dependably uniform 

acoustical products 
2. Diversified, successful experience 
3. Responsible, nation-wide 
distribution 

The Celotex acoustical organization 
offers you all three. All of its installa- 
tions are guaranteed satisfactory. 

Have you received your copy of 
“Less Noise— Better Hearing,” a new 
and complete treatise on architectural 
acoustics, specifically designed for prac- 
ticing architects and engineers? A re- 
quest on your business letterhead will 
bring you information on how to ob- 
tain your free copy. 








cousTi-CELOTEX 


VU. ©, PATENT OFFICE 





Sales Distributors Throughout the World 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 
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RECREATION CAMPS 69 


A group of rural recreational buildings in New York and 
Pennsylvania designed by Architect Edwin J. Robin . 
Camp Tamiment: Theater, Social Hall and Dining Hal! 

. Camp Unity: Dormitory ... Green Mansions: Social 
Hall and Theater. 


HEADWAY AND HEADACHES 


Army becomes world’s biggest builder ... Brickbats from 
the Truman Committee ... Priorities... New York sav- 
ings banks to set up building companies .. . Insured 
equities proposed for war housing... Rent option plan 
tried in New England... Decentralization in Washington. 


PREFABRICATION GETS ITS CHANCE 


as FWA allocates $153 million for demountable houses, 
offers to buy them F.O.8. for assembly by others. A 
42,000-house program that may make an infant industry 
a lusty rival of ordinary construction. 


BARRACKS FOR SHIPMENT 


A prefabricated, demountable system for barracks, hos- 
pitals, schools and houses. 


WAR-TIME FACTORIES IN BRITAIN 


C. Howard Crane reports on British Building practice as 
affected by the blitz. 


BOMBER PLANT 


A plant in Ft. Worth, Texas which sets several new highs 
in Building’s defense effort. 


HOUSES 


More case histories in the small house series ... interior- 
exterior photographs ... floor plans ... critical comment 
++. cost data ... construction outlines. 


SHOP AND TEA ROOM 


Modern design for a tea room punctures the ‘legend of 
Cape Cod Colonial invincibility. 


TOLL HOUSE 


An 18th century tavern becomes a famous 20th century 
restaurant. 


TODAY THEATER 


Traffic signs are decorations in this newsreel theater. 


MACY’S PARKCHESTER 


The world’s largest store puts a branch in the worid’s 
largest housing project. 


INTERSTATE CLINIC 


The small-city clinic finds a first rate architectural ex- 
pression. 


RECREATION AND HEALTH CENTER 


Design for a new type of community service. 
MONTH IN BUILDING 
FORUM OF EVENTS 


Buildings to Come ... South American exhibits in New 
York stores... Announcements. . . Obituaries. 


LETTERS 
BOOKS 


North Carolina architecture ... a handbook on Civil 
Defence... Traffic Engineering manual. 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


HEADLINE 
HIGHLIGHTS 


1942 finds U. S. Building with its 
sleeves rolled up and, a scant month after 
Pearl Harbor, charging into the biggest 
task in the industry's history—an all-out 
war construction program of $11 billions 
plus (p. 44). 


& Baird Snyder III is drafted out of Wages 
and Hours into Federal Works as assistant 
administrator. When his boss, General 
Philip B. Fleming, becomes hospitalized 
by sickness, he immediately begins pinch- 
hitting (next page). 


B Snyder's first official act as Acting 
FW Administrator (January 8) is to wipe 
out FWA’s Division of Defense Housing. 
To Clark Foreman, who formerly headed 
this division, goes a “special assignment.” 
And, to hard-hitting Engineer Rufe B. 
Newman, Jr., (next page), the new job 
of constructing by July 1 some 42,000 pre- 
fab-demountable houses in 50 localities in- 
volving $153 millions. 


FW A's prefab-demountable housing pro- 
gram sprints forward. Announcing a seven- 
day two-shift work for his staff, Newman 
at once starts negotiating contracts with 
prefabricators and selecting sites. Plot 
plans are to be prepared by local archi- 
tects, dwellings assembled by local con- 
tractors. Goal: 70,000 units occupied be- 
fore year’s end (pp. 81-90). 


To get private builders moving faster 
on war rental housing, Coordinator Palm- 
er hands program to _ trouble-shooting 
Houser-Banker-Builder Frank A. Vander- 
lip, Jr. (next page). 


Permanent housing program also moves 
ahead as the controversial Lanham Act 
finally clears Congress and is signed by 
the President (January 22). Most serious 
restrictive amendments are much softened 
(this page). 


®USHAdministrator Straus’ resignation 
clears political atmosphere but leaves 
Washington gossips guessing on his suc- 
cessor (next page). 


& Senate's scorching Truman Committee 
report (January 15) condemns defense 
housing efforts (p. 79). 


& Philadelphia's progressive architect 
George Howe is slated to become Washing- 
ton’s top design chief (p. 44). 


LANHAM ACT 


Small crumb of good news for architects 
and builders can be found in the Lanham 
Act extension, finally cleared by Congress 
after long delays and signed by President 
Roosevelt last week. Although not fully 
satisfactory, it does aid Government agen- 
cies in getting to work on war housing by 
authorizing an extra $300 millions for 
permanent housing, $150 millions for com- 
munity facilities. 

Weeks ago the measure passed the Sen- 
ate without a ripple. In the House, how- 
ever, Congressman Fritz Lanham  un- 
leashed his full Texas fury with a series 
of restrictive amendments (economic rents, 
no housing to USHA, all to be handled by 
PBA, all to be sold immediately after the 
emergency), which would have hamstrung 
the program. Reasons for this onslaught: 
1) a long-held and mounting animosity to 
subsidized housing in general and to its 
top administrator Nathan Straus in par- 
ticular; 2) a conviction that social reforms 
would mar the whole war housing pro- 
gram; 3) a publicly displayed feud be- 
tween various key men in the numerous 
Government housing agencies. 


To help clear the impasse created when 
the measure’s two versions became stalled 
in committee, Straus handed his resigna- 
tion to the President. Shifting John 
Carmody to the Maritime Commission had 
already cleared the way for the Congres- 
sionally acceptable General Fleming’s ap- 
pointment as administrator of Federal 
Works. This left only Clark Foreman 
among the criticized top housing figures. 
With the killing of FWA’s Defense Hous- 
ing Division (never authorized by Con- 
gress) and Foreman’s transfer to other 





Architect George Howe (p. 44) 
Fewer starling-roost pediments? 
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duties, the last barrier to the measure’s 
emergence in compromise form was re- 
moved. Thus Carmody, Straus and Fore- 
man, despite their solid accomplishments, 
have joined the horde of Washington big- 
wigs who tempt Congressional displeasure 
too often and too hard. 

That these political sacrifices have not 
been in vain is evident in the measure as 
finally adopted and signed by the Presi- 
dent. Other agencies besides PBA (particu- 
larly USHA) can now participate in the 
program. The flat restriction against subsi- 
dized rents has also been softened: FWA 
is now permitted “in exceptional cases” to 
adjust rents to the incomes of war workers. 
Since presumably FWA’s Administrator 
can define as many cases to be “excep- 
tional” as he deems necessary, he now has 
enough latitude to match rents to needs— 
even though Congress still frowns on any 
wholesale use of subsidies. 

Similarly softened are the House amend- 
ments insisting on speedy post-war liquida- 
tion of housing facilities and prohibiting 
their post-war use for low cost housing. 
These dubious proposals produced the 
unique circumstance of real estate men 
and public housers fighting side by side. 
By making the liquidation optional, not 
mandatory, the sting has been removed. 
Instead of dumping the houses on the 
market when peace is declared, the Ad- 
ministrator can hold them for a rational 
liquidation period, but unless a new Con- 
gress changes its mind, he still cannot pass 
them on to USHA. 

The House version’s higher construction 
cost limits are retained. Average cost per 
permanent family dwelling unit increases 
from $3500 (in the present law) to $3750, 
with $3950 as the overall limit for any 
single unit. 

Entirely erased from the bill is the 
amendment permitting housing to be built 
in Washington for Government workers, a 
provision long sought by Co-ordinator 
Palmer. As it has stood and still stands, 
the Lanham Act limits tenancy to persons 
working for the Army or Navy or essen- 
tial defense industries. However, this does 
not mean that Washington’s housing head- 
ache is being deliberately igmored: the 
House conferees have promised a separate 
bill for this purpose. Rumor has it that 
the inspiration comes from PBA officials 
who want their agency to be given full 
charge of the Washington program. 

Instead of being handed broadly to the 
various agencies, Lanham Act money is ex- 
pected to be given to one top official in 
each agency—PBA’s Neal A. Melick, 
USHA’s William Seaver, FWA’s Rufe New- 
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e Architects and builders engaged in 
remodeling homes, office buildings and 
factories for the Victory program are 
finding Presdwood Temprtile*—a 
Masonite* wood-fibre hardboard—ideal 
for sanitary tile effects. 

These grainless hardboards are avail- 
able up to 4’ x 12’, providing sufficient 
material in a single panel for a 4’ wain- 
scot the entire length of an average 
bathroom or washroom wall. 

Installation is quick and easy. Presd- 
wood Temprtile comes in full-sized 
boards . . . can be glued or nailed over 
old plaster or concrete walls. The board 
can be cut to any size or shape with 
ordinary wood-working tools. Its marble- 
smooth surface can be painted or en- 
ameled. Masonite mouldings can be 
used for trim. 

Both grainless and moisture-resisting, 
Presdwood Temprtile is as permanent 
as the building in which it is installed. 
Properly applied, it will not warp, chip, 
split or crack, 

If you are interested in Victory con- 
struction calling for low-cost tile-like 
walls, mail the coupon below for FREE 
sample and full details. 


MASONITE 


PRESDWOOD TEMPRTILE 


THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 
SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


“TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Please send a FREE sample and more information about Masonite Presdwood Temprtile. 





Address 


MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-2 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





City 














“ ” 
MASONITE 


IDENTIFIES ALL PRODUCTS MARKETED BY MASONITE CORPORATION. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, MASONITE CORPORATION 
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man—who will be held responsible for 
getting work out of his bailiwick on the 
double quick. Already assigned to Engineer 
P. L. Hein, heading PBA’s new Emergency 
Operations Division, is task of building 
schools, other community facilities. This 
division will let contracts, but call on local 
architects okayed by local school boards 
or other officials to do the designs. 


PINCH-HITTER 


Carmody’s successor as FWAdministra- 
tor is General Philip B. Fleming, who 
scarcely had taken office before sickness 
hospitalized him. In the pinch he drafted 
Baird Snyder III from Wages and Hours, 
where Snyder had been his alter ego. 


Red-haired, broad-shouldered, topping 
the 6-ft. mark, Snyder is a quiet, forceful 
administrator who delights in cutting red 
tape. Like his indisposed chief, he gets 
results by delegating authority, then hold- 
ing his aides responsible. 

Story is told that in Snyder’s first staff 
meeting, someone ventured the hope FWA 
wouldn’t have anything to do with prefab- 
demountables since he for one didn’t like 
the damn things. Came the quick reply: 

“We are probably going to build some 
demountables, but your agency probably 
will not do the job. However, if we do 
build demountables, and it is decided to 
have your agency do them, you will build 
them.” 

Born in Lansford, Pa., Snyder got his 
education through a series of public 
schools, Taft, Cornell, Yale, winding up 
with a degree from M.LT. After early 
engineering work in Pennsylvania, the 
western U. S. and South America, he 
headed a private engineering construction 
company. In 1936 he became an associate 
engineer in the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, later chief engineer of the Farms Se- 
curity Administration. In these jobs he 





Baird Snyder Ill 


A blow torch as a token 


was in charge of the construction of subur- 
ban and rural housing projects, plus many 
another conservation undertaking. 

While in RA, Snyder was associated 
with General Fleming. Later, when the 
General took over administration of the 
Wazes and Hours Division, Snyder became 
its deputy administrator. Here he also 
showed his ability to get things done, built 
up an enviable reputation as an executive 
who picks the right personnel and stands 
behind them as long as they deliver. Under 
his direction the field force grew from 109 
to 1,800. 

Once the Wages and Hours office staff 
presented him with a blow torch as a token 
of its esteem. This implement he promptly 
mounted on top of his bookcase with the 
legend, “For field use only.” Implication 
was that he had no need to burn any tails 
in his immediate office. 

Like many a man of action, Snyder’s 
favorite recreation is sitting on tree-shaded 
lawns or in easy chairs, a hobby that he 
now has no time to indulge. 


PRIME-MOVER 

Responsibility for making FWA’s program 
of speedy decentralized construction of 
demountable houses actually work now 
rests squarely on the shoulders—and out- 
stretched neck—of Tennessee-born Rufe 
B. Newman, Jr. Fortunately, like his su- 
periors in FWA, Newman also is known 
as an executive who gets things done. 
More of a listener than a talker, he ap- 
proaches housing in terms of production, 
has scant use for “art.” Newman and many 
another Washington administrator have 
yet to discover that good design is more 
likely to save than to lose both money and 
time. 


TROUBLE-SHOOTER 


Admittedly slow to get under steam is the 
program of rental housing by private 


Rufe B. Newman, Jr. 
Demcuntable houses on his neck 





builders, which Defense Housing Coordi- 
nator Palmer now entrusts to 34-year-old 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Jr., for prodding. Des- 
pite their notable achievement in produc- 
ing 400,000 defense dwellings for sale last 
year, the private builders are reluctant 
to tackle rental housing. Inexperienced in 
this field, they are suspicious. They antici- 
pate priority difficulties. Costs are up, but 
FHA standards have not been modified. 
Furthermore, institutional lenders who 
logically belong in the rental field are giv- 
ing it the brush-off. 

With Vanderlip at the controls, an edu- 
cational campaign is expected to ease the 
builders’ fears, to set this market in mo- 
tion. Prime arguments to be used on large 
home developers: 1) higher priorities are 
available for rental housing than for hous- 
ing for sale; 2) long-term investments re- 
sult in delayed profits and therefore de- 
layed taxes, important to any builder in the 
surtax brackets. Liberalization of FHA 
planning requirements seems assured. And, 
to complete the pincers on this sector of 
Building’s front, the Home Builders Insti- 
tute, NAREB affiliate, is pressing for a 
new FHA title which will permit insur- 
ance of the equity instead of the mort- 
gage (see page 80). 

Back of Vanderlip’s new appointment 
lies a record of accomplishment in private 
and public undertakings. Socialite son of 
the one-time president of Manhattan’s big 
National City Bank, he went to Phillips 
Exeter and Harvard (B. S. in architecture 
and economics), thence into business and 
the Guaranty Trust Co. School of Bank- 
ing. As head of New York’s Scarborough 
Properties Corp., he built a model housing 
development overlooking the Hudson. 
Besides being treasurer of the National 
Public Housing Conference, his name ap- 
pears on a long string of business director- 
ships. 


RESIGNATION 


With the normal USHA program undoubt- 
edly suspended for the duration, excepting 
those projects directly usable for war 
housing, there is no reason for the Presi- 
(Continued on page 44) 


Frank A. Vanderlip, Jr. 
Trusted to prod rental housing 
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LETTER TELLS STORY OF 
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There is little that need be added to Mr. 
. pecial tty “Ly Murphy's letter. The Parkchester order for 
Kohler. s ~ 7 ” rx. + MIAMI Cabinets was, by far, the largest ever 
righ, Meaepoltan ate | ae | PU St SS eegtedy — sur SAND oni 
New” York “City. General 2 , ; . MIAMI delivered every carload on time, dem- 
the nee Bros. 3 4 1 : , reaper , ovat for service as well as 
‘or quality of product. 
MIAMI leads the world in the production of 
bathroom cabinets, from the luxurious creations 
for the finest residences and institutions to 
cabinets of superior quality and beauty for 
low-cost and multiple housing projects. 
Whatever your problem in bathroom cabinets, 
you'll find the correct solution in MIAMI'S 140 
distinctive models. See Catalog in Sweet's, or 
write for copy of new 1942 issue. Address 
Dept. AF. 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Address Dept. AF for 
1942 Catalog, or see it 
in Sweet's. 
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i BUILDINGS TO COME 


About a year and a half ago two of 
Chicago’s oldest educational institutions, 
Armour Institute of Technology and 
Lewis Institute, were merged to form 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. With 
Armour came Mies van der Rohe, noted 
German modernist who has been in this 
country since 1938; with the merger 
came plans for a bigger and better group 
of buildings. The illustrations on this 
page show the results of merging Mies with a merger. The 
campus-to-be will cover six city blocks, and will, when built, 
be the first important group of U. S. educational buildings of 
modern design. The various units are to be of steel frame, walled 
largely with glass, and will be open in plan. The last applies to 
the group as well as to individual structures, for six of the twelve 
buildings will have open first stories. Flexibility is the keynote 
of the interiors: in the Architecture building, for example, there 
is a single large hall, subdivided by movable wood partitions. Be- 
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: cause of this freedom in interior arrangement, Architect Mies found 
: no need for great variations in buildings; most of the structures are 
i a standard 330 feet by 90 feet wide by 30 feet high. Illinois Tech’s 
: } immediate program calls for construction of six buildings. Because 
i. of the war importance of technical schools, priorities may be less 
of a problem than getting the rest of the money needed. 





Top: composite photograph showing the campus and its 
future surroundings. Bottom, left: a closer view of the 
model. The three illustrations directly above show the 
Metallurgy Building (top), the Humanities Building, and the 
Mechanical, Chemical and Electrical Engineering Buildings. 
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in Defense Housing? 


No acceptable answer to the defense housing problem 
can be written in terms of structural design alone. It 
must include a sound and considered solution of the 
heating problem as well. This is especially true in the 
case of the basementless house which so many archi- 
tects favor as offering the most livability per dollar. 


WHAT IS THE HEATING PROBLEM? To provide 
maximum comfort in the living zone—which very 
definitely includes keeping the floor warm. 


CAN CONVENTIONAL SYSTEMS DO THIS? The 
mechanics of heat transfer make it exceptionally diff- 
cult. In any system where heat is distributed largely 
by convection, the temperature of the floor will always 
be lower than that of the air directly above it, due to 
“film effect.” For example: with a 3"' concrete floor 
on 3'' of gravel, air temperature at the floor of 70°, 
and a ground temperature of 45°, the temperature 
drop between the concrete surface and the adjacent 
air is over 7°. While insulation and floor coverings 
decrease the amount of drop, they add expense and 
cannot completely cure the condition. Further, the air 
near the floor is the coldest in the room, and main- 
taining it at 70° would frequently mean excessive heat 
at the higher levels. 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? From every angle, Radiant 
Heating provides a simple and practical solution. 
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From the standpoint of comfort, because the floor 
itself provides the heat. From the standpoint of 
speed and simplicity, because the pouring of the slab 
and the setting of the boiler completes the heating 
installation. And from the standpoint of cost, because 
Radiant Heating fits under the price ceiling set for 
defense housing. A number of privately built homes 
with Radiant Heating, served by automatically fired 
boilers, have already been constructed complete for 
$4800 and less. 


WHAT ABOUT PIPING? Byers Wrought Iron com- 
bines toanunusual degree the high corrosion resistance, 
desirable thermal properties, and ease of fabrication 
that are essential to present and future dependability 
and satisfaction. Its use is strongly recommended, 
both to protect the investment, and to eliminate excessive 
maintenance. Ask for our bulletin, “Byers Wrought 
Iron for Radiant Heating Installations.” 


A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 
1864. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS WROUGHT IRON 


FOR EXTRA SERVICE 
IN CORROSIVE APPLICATIONS 
CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 
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BUILDINGS TO COME, continued 


On February 14, 1940, almost three months to the day before 
Holland was overrun, the Dutch Government voted to put into 
execution one of the great city plans, a series of garden cities 
for Amsterdam that would have revolutionized a whole section 
of the physical environment of that city’s 1,000,000 inhabitants. 
The model photographs here were taken from the latest, and 
perhaps last, bulletin of the International Federation for Housing 
and Town planning, which just arrived in this country, more 
than a year overdue. Citizens of Holland, today under the Nazi 
heel, have other things to think about, other things to do besides 
building. But there must be few who are not as convinced right 
now, as they were convinced in February of two years ago, that 
their Amsterdam plan is still definitely under the heading of 
“buildings to come.” 





in 


The scheme shown in the model has provisions 
for 11,000 dwellings, disposed in units from 
one lo twelve stories in height, which leaves 
generous spaces for traffic, child and adult 
recreation. The “lake” is entirely man-made, 
and has provisions for bathing and all kinds 
of water sports, will someday form the nucleus 
of a great civic recreation center. 
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Inspired by Lord Reith’s statements on post-war reconstruction and by its 
own urgent needs, Coventry has already made its plans, suggested in these 
two sketches. Designed in the officially emasculated version of Georgian, 
with Italo-Swedish arcades, the scheme indicates that there is still a segment of 
Britain that has learned nothing and forgotten nothing, that “reconstruction” 











will have to be applied as much to the architects as to the cities. 
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Latest Good Neighbors are the New York stores of Lord & Taylor 
and Macy’s, each of which opened shows last month with their 
versions of the South American Way. The two interiors are by 
Lord & Taylor’s crack Decorator Pahlmann, who recently went 
to Peru in search of inspiration. The nostalgic drawing 
room at the right suggests how Lima’s other half lives; the 
living room below takes its colors from a Peruvian poncho, has 
neon cove lighting, modern furniture, and a 19th Century portrait 
of Simon Bolivar. These and the other rooms are as much Pahl- 
mann as Peruvian, are full of his favorite bright colors, antiques 
remodeled in an unexpected manner, and such gags as bulletin 
boards over beds. Below, right, one of the gaudy entrances to 
Macy’s Latin American Fair, taken from a ranch in San Jose, 
Mexico. Other eye-openers include a one-third-scale replica of the 
Temple of Warriors at Chichen Itza, a Modern Shop, designed to 
look like the airport at Rio, and a Colonnade of Shops complete 
to the last red tile roof. 


Hans Van Nes 













A Paner Saver is Sir Edwin Lutyens, dean working drawings of early masterpieces, 
of English architects and President of musing over old problems, and finally 
Britain’s Royal Academy. The photo- making his contribution towards meeting 
graphs, taken from THe Arcuirect’s Jour- the quota of 100,000 tons of paper urgent- 
NAL, show Sir Edwin rummaging through 
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BIG DEFENSE HOUSING PROJECTS ARE 
USING BRUCE STREAMLINE 


To Save Time... 





example: in the Pittsburgh area—8 out of 13 Projects 


have Streamline Floors. . 
and Orange, Texas .. 


More than 20,000 Defense 
Dwelling Units, from coast to 


coast, are floored with Bruce Streamline. For 


. over one million feet used in Corpus Christi 
.in the Washington area, more than 4,000 units 


floored with Streamline. Low cost, dependable source of supply, saving 
of precious days—these are the features that have made Streamline 
Flooring the first choice of Defense Housing Contractors. The proof: 
See the partial list below of Defense Projects (with names of contractors ) 
in which Bruce Streamline Flooring has been used. 


* 


Sheffield, Ala. (TVA) 
Florence, Ala. (TVA) 
Mare Island, Cal. (NAVY) 
Little Rock, A (USHA) 


Harmon 

ey a City, ony (PBA) 
J. L. Ewell 

Charlestown, Ind. (PBA) 
Marion 7) a Co. 

rins 

Grinslede Const. "Co, Inc. 

Connersville, Ind. (PBA) 
Je rnes 

Knox, Ind. (OADH) 
National Homes Corp. 

Jeffersonville, Ind. (PBA) 
Dunlap & Co., Inc. 


Walkerton, Ind. (OADH) 
National Homes Corp. 
Kuhne Simmons Const. Assn. 


New Albeny, Ind. (PBA) 
Leslie Colvin 


Versailles, Ind. (PBA) 


Dunlap & Co., Inc. 


South Bend, Ind. (PBA) 
Thos. L. Hickey, Inc. 


Des Moines, Ia. (FHA) 
Kucharo Const. Co. 
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* * 


Louisville, Ky. (PBA) 
W hittenberg Const. Co. 
Louisville, Ky. (PBA) 
Samuel Plato 
Alexandria, La. (FHA) 
Crawford, Inc. 
Bath, Me. (PBA) 
Stewart & Williams, Inc. 
Aberdeen, Md. (PBA) 
Monahan-McCann Corp. 
Forest Glen, Md. (PBA) 
Harwood-Nebel Const. Co. 
Greenbelt, Md. (FSA) 
J. A. Johnson Const. Co. 
Indianhead, Md. (PBA) 
Lockwall Houses, Inc. 
Indianhead, Md. (PBA) 
National Homes Corp. 
rages s Creek, Md. (NAVY) 
Lipscomb Co,, Inc. 
Riverdale, Md. (FHA) 
Ring Const. Co. 
Biloxi, Miss. (FHA) 
Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo. (PBA) 


Swenson Const. 


Clark Twp., N. J. (OAMO) 
Clifford F. McEvoy 


Save Money 


Get 


Pine Camp, N. Y. (PBA) 
Deline Const. Co. 

Geo. H. Hyde, Inc. 

Port Clinton, O. (OADH) 
National Homes Corp. 
Kuhne Simmons Const. Assn. 

Barberton, O. (USHA) 

W einstein Const. Co. 

Canton, O. (PBA) 

Geo. H. Whike Const. Co. 
Gibbons-Grable Const. Co. 

Dayton, O. (USHA) 
Sheets Const. Co. 

Massillon, O. (PBA) 
Henry Dattner 

Massillon, O. (DHC) 
Robert H. Evans & Co. 


Columbus, O. (FHA) 


Clairton, Pa. (OADH) 
James McHugh 





Dravosburg, Pa. (OADH) 
Sherry-Richards Co. 


Etna, Pa. (OADH) 
Madsen Const. Co. 
Morris Shumacher 
Mifflin Twp., Pa. (OADH) 
Lloyds Builders, Inc. 
Paiedeienie. Pa. (FHA) 
Nelson-Pedley Co. 
Pieter, Pa. (OADH) 


ichael Pontarelli & Sons 
Starrett Bros., Inc. 


Rankin, Pa. (USHA) 


Henry Busse 


Scott Twp., Pa. (OADH) 
Geo. Dreyman, Inc. 


Stowe Twp., Pa. (OADH) 
Mellon-Stuart Co. 


Send for this 
Free Book 
on Floors 

for Defense 
Housing! 
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FLOORING 


Better Floors! 


Titusville, Pa. (PBA) 
David T. Rifle 

Charleston, §. C. (DHC) 
Dawson Eng. Co. 

oy Tenn. (OAMOQO) 

. H. Whisman Co. 

Pre oe: Tenn. (OADH) 
Algernon Blair 

Milan-Humboldt, Tenn. (OADH) 
Algernon Blair 

Cqspes Cc ray y & oun. (USHA) 

Bate & 

Cc argon Cc cieti, 1 Tex. (USHA) 
C. L. Browning, Jr. 

Corpus Christi, Tex. (USHA) 
Hinchberger Const, Co. 

Dallas, Tex. GAMO) 
Central Const. Co 

ee Tex. (USHA) (NAVY) 

Se bite 

Orange, Tex. (NAVY) 
Brown-Lane Co. and Central 
Const. Co. 

Newport News, Va. (FHA) 
Geo. F. Christen 

Norfolk, Va. celia ) 
Byrn Const. Co 

Arlington, Va. (FHA) 
Geran Const. Co. 

Wheeling, W. Va. (USHA) 
Don Byrum, Inc. 

Star City, W. Va. (DHC) 

Byrum, Inc. 

Anacostia, D. C. (ADA) 
Victor R. Beauchamp 

Anacostia, D. C. (ADA) 
Jeffress-Dyer, Inc. 


Bellevue, D. C. (NAVY) 


Wm. P. Lipscomb Co., Inc. 
Washington, D. C. (ADA) 

Jeffress-Dyer, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. (ADA) 

Bahen & Wright, Inc. 





4 E ie BRUCE CO., 1486 Vhonise St.. Sleansthte, Tena. ; 
1 Please send me a copy of your new book—“Low Cost 
: Floors for Defense Housing.” 
4 PTS oo wed e080 sd Pedlierecs ad cldees o cthbdeedn tbehb009 
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FOR A MERGER 


Forum: 

We hear much of the difficulties faced 
by architects due to conditions brought 
about by the war. Priorities and taxes 
have taken their toll and many architects 
have closed their offices for the duration 
while others are marking time. There 
may never be a better period for the 
architects wherever they happen to prac- 
tice to take stock of themselves and set 
their own house in order. The problem 
is nation wide but for emphasis the com- 
plicated situation in New York City is 
discussed. 

In a community such as the New York 
Metropolitan area it is necessary, if the 
profession is to progress, to have the 
architects organized along the following 
lines, instead of in the existing hetero- 
geneous and overlapping combination of 
A. I. A. Chapters, Architectural Societies, 
and other groups with over half of the 
registered architects unafhliated with any 
of them. 

A full time salaried executive director 
who, under the general direction of the 
Exeeutive Committee, will supervise the 
details in connection with: 


A well directed public relations pro- 
gram, which includes selling the pro- 
fession to the public by a_ publicity 
campaign. 

Active interest in local, State and 
National legislation as it affects archi- 
tecture ; 

Active campaign to put the planning 
of public buildings in the hands of 
private architects; 

Periodic bulletins on matters of vital 
interest to the profession; 

Return to private architects the prac- 
tice of architecture; 

Liaison with the New York State As- 
sociation of Architects and A. I. A. in 
Washington. 


In order to carry out the above work, 
a considerable fund is required which 
cannot be assembled with the various 
architectural groups working as separate 
units. This has been proven from past 
experience, because no single organiza- 
tion has suffitient funds available to carry 
out a program as above mentioned. 

It is therefore suggested that a single 
organization of architects be established 
in the Metropolitan area, which will 
eventually include in its membership all 
registered architects; which will have as 
group members such organizations as the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, which 
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will collaborate with other allied profes- 
sional groups in important matters, and 
which will be a group member of the 
American Institute of Architects, and the 
New York State Association of Architects. 
This master group might be made up 
of the present architectural groups known 
as the New York, Brooklyn and West- 
chester Chapters, A.I.A., and the New 
York, Brooklyn, Bronx, Queens, Staten 
Island, Long Island and Westchester 
Architectural Societies, the individual 
members of which immediately become 
members of the new organization and 
associate members of the A. I. A. These 
individual members have the right to cor- 
porate membership in the Institute upon 
application and the payment of the re- 
quired dues. It is felt that this method 
will enable the local group to function 
on all local matters while permitting the 
master group to function on matters of 
general interest and undertake the pro- 
gram mentioned near the beginning of 
this letter. 
As an alternative, the master metropoli- 
tan group might be a single chapter of 
the Institute with branches or sections 
corresponding to the present chapters and 
societies. 
As there are approximately 2,500 regis- 
tered architects in the New York Metro- 
politan area, and about fourteen allied 
professional organizations, it can readily 
be seen that if they were organized in a 
single workable group the individual dues 
could be kept low and yet provide a 
treasury to carry out a badly needed con- 
structive program. The wishes of such a 
group could not be ignored by our elected 
legislators or representatives. 
Committee on Unification, 
New York Chapter, A.LA. 
Lewis G. Adams, Chairman 
William L. Bottomley 
Matthew De Gaudio 

New York, N. Y. 


NON-WAR HOUSING 


Forum: 

We are one of your recent subscribers 
to THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum, and you 
furnished us with a copy of your bulletin 
of December 16, 1941, titled “Washington 
Building Letter.” Your bulletin outlines 
Washington’s war policy as related to 
building, and we quote from the second 
paragraph of the bulletin, “War Policy 
completely bars non-essential civilian con- 
struction.” 

We have a number of customers contem- 
plating building residences in the price 


ee a 2h aA 


range of $5,000 to $7,000 which could not 
possibly be classed as essential civilian 
construction. We would like to know 
whether or not these people should attempt 
to build residences even though they have 
been assured by local dealers in building 
materials that such materials for the com- 
pletion of the residences could be delivered 
from supplies on hand. 

An expression from you in this connec- 
tion will be very helpful to us in dealing 
with our customers who come to us for 
advice before commencing construction on 
a new residence. 

B. F. Barr 


First National Bank of Danville 
Danville, Va. 


As we go to press there is no current prohi- 
bition against building where material and 
equipment are available but Government atti- 
tude is clearly defined by priority regulations. 
Government has already taken every step short 
of prohibiting non-war building. Usually re- 
liable sources indicate licenses soon may be 
necessary to build new structures. 


NO COMPETITION 


Forum: 

Just to provoke discussion, especially 
after your very generous treatment of the 
ventilating tower competition (Arch. 
Forum, Nov.’41, p. 10), herewith a replica 
of the leaning tower of Pisa. 





The 110-ft tower is in Igair Park, Chi- 
cago. It is built of precast reenforced 
concrete and houses the park’s high pres- 
sure water tank. A circular staircase is 
for the convenience of romantic view lovers. 
The original plans provided for a tea room 
in the lantern at the top. 

ALBERT HILL 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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N A BRIDGE—in a house—in all building materials— 
architects demand an extra factor of safety, an extra 
reassurance that the structure or material will withstand the most 
rigorous conditions of use. 


Balsam-W ool Double Value insulation contains this extra factor 
of safety. That is why Balsam-Wool is able to produce—permanently 
—the comfort and fuel-savings expected. That is why Balsam-Wool 
has, for more than 20 years, retained its place as the aristocrat of 
insulations—while hundreds of different types and brands of insu- 
lation have come and gone. 


To make insulation benefits SURE, get complete information 
about Balsam-Wool. Just mail the coupon! 


EXTRA SAFETY—two or more Moisture Barriers, each one 
more than sufficient to withstand the load imposed on it. 


EXTRA SAFETY—two or more Wind Barriers . . . rein- 
forced and stiffened flange to give extra support and to 
assure tight application. 
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EXTRA SAFETY—the highly efficient insulation mat is 
Double Sealed against those elements which might reduce 
its effectiveness. 


EXTRA SAFETY—the fire and termite resistant mat is 
cemented to both Liners, front and back—resulting in 


toughness which withstands rough handling on the job. 


EXTRA SAFETY—Balsam-Wool is fastened in place with 
nails or staples driven into framing members at Both 
Sides and at Top and Bottom. Even constant vibration 
cannot shake the mat loose. 













WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 147-2, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about 
Balsam-Wool DOUBLE VALUE Insulation. 
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A complete manual on civil defence 


THE EARLY ARCHITECTURE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
by Frances Benjamin Johnston. The University of North Carolina 
Press. 290 pp., illustrated. 1044 x 13. $10. 


The remarkable spread of interest, during the past decade or 
so, in our own architectural backgrounds, has been very fully 
indicated by the flood of books on every conceivable phase of 
early American building. The larger part of these efforts has 
been mediocre or worse, partly because competent architectural 
historians are few and far between, but chiefly because such 
books can be turned out with comparative ease by any mod- 
erately literate individual who has the time and patience to 
collect the required number of photographs and facts. By 
and large the effect of these books, even the bad ones, has 
been healthy, for they have tended to increase confidence and 
independence by the revelation of an extensive and rich native 
heritage of good building. If one were to discount entirely 
their value as historical documents, they would still be im- 
portant for the part they have had in breaking the strong 
hold of European precedent on the thinking of the architectural 
profession. 

This new book deals with a part of American building that 
has been conspicuously ignored. Throughout the early years 
of the republic, North Carolina showed substantial differences 
from the adjoining states. An inhospitable coast tended to 
retard development in comparison with the more fortunately 
situated communities of Virginia and South Carolina, while 
the geography of the inland part of the state was such that 
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Traffic engineering 


Early buildings of North Carolina . 


American Landscape painting. 


exports found their way more easily to the north and south 
than to North Carolina’s own seaboard. Architectural influences 
therefore came as much from neighboring states and the West 
Indies as from England. Even Connecticut and the Moravian 
settlements of Pennsylvania, as Dr. Holland points out in the 
foreword, have left their mark on building in the state. 

In presenting the story of these complicated influences, the 
author and her collaborators have done an excellent job. The 
information is neatly and concisely assembled in a series of 
brief chapters, and the illustrations, normally slighted in books 
of this sort, are models of their kind. The photographic re- 
productions are both well-selected and technically excellent. 
and they are shown, moreover, at a scale which makes possible 
a detailed study of the examples. 


CIVIL DEFENCE, A Practical Manual Presenting With Working 
Drawings The Methods Required For Adequate Protection Against 
Aerial Attack, by C. W. Glover. Chemical Publishing Company, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 794 pp., illustrated. 644 x 834. $16.50. 


Captain Glover brought out his massive work, dedicated to 
“the defenceless citizens.” in the middle of 1938. Its apologetic 
preface, addressed to British readers, might with equal appro- 
priateness have been designed for an American audience in 
the days before December 7, 1941. In this introductory note 
the author states that “it is hoped that the book’s appearance 
will not be taken as an acceptance of the inevitability of war,” 
that he “is not an alarmist nor an ultra-pacifist,” and that “he 
has considerable sympathy with the sentiments of the idealist 
but is forced by the facts of the present position to abandon 
utopian ideas.” The preface to the present edition, written al- 
most three years later, merely remarks that the cost figures 
given in the book must now be revised upwards by a third. 
Perhaps the most important single statement in the entire 794 
pages is the comment on civilian defense as insurance: “The 
civilian population trained to protect itself will be largely 
insured against injury and panic and thus the great cities of 
this country (the reference here is to England)—at present 
almost an invitation to the air raider—will not present tactical 
advantages worth the military effort and risk in securing them.” 
It would be difficult to overstress the significance of this 
statement. Protection of the home front not only saves lives 
and property, but has an actual military function in dis- 
couraging attack. It has been said that a major reason for 
the absence of gas attacks on England was the high degree 
of preparedness of the population; even if this is only partly 
true, then the cost of masks and decontamination apparatus 
has more than balanced the loss of working time such attacks 
would have caused. 

In this encyclopedic study, the entire field of protection for 
civilians is presented. The author discusses the forms of aerial 
attack, the types of weapons used and the various kinds of 
defensive measures called for. All of this material is presented 
in great detail, with photographs, engineering formulae, draw- 
ings of a great variety of structural methods of building re- 
enforcement, etc., and deta sheets on products available on 
the British market. The section on gas-proofing, to take but 
one of many examples, presents not only those protective 
measures at the disposal of the average citizen, but goes on 
to illustrate a number of elaborate ventilating and filtering 

(Continued on page 48) 
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RECREATION CAMPS 


NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA 


EDWIN J. ROBIN, ARCHITECT 


AUDITORIUM, CAMP TAMIMENT Photos, Ezra Stoller 






























































AUDITORIUM, CAMP TAMIMENT 
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Camp Tamiment was founded in 1920 as a non- 
profit organization devoted to recreation and 
social studies and has grown gradually from a 
few, scattered buildings to its present size. 
Guest accommodations are of the cottage type. 
Various auxiliary buildings, built largely from 
local materials by local craftsmen, have been 
added from time to time as they have been found 
necessary, and as funds have become avail- 
able. The theater shown on this page is the 
latest and most ambitious of these additions. 
Seating about 1,000 persons, it is constructed 
almost entirely from wood cut at local sawmills, 
with some fieldstone on the exterior, but has been 
designed to provide acoustical conditions and 
stage facilities matching those in the most up-to- 
date city theaters. Acoustical materials have been 
used where necessary for sound absorption, but 
sound control is achieved principally by expertly- 
angled wall and ceiling surfaces worked out in 
consultation with a leading acoustical engineer, 
the late C. C. Potwin. Lighting equipment is 
built-in, and mostly indirect. In addition to the 
foyer, auditorium, stage and dressing rooms, a 
workshop is provided at the rear of the build- 
ing for the construction of scenery. 
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VIEW TOWARD BALCONY 


EDWIN J. ROBIN, ARCHITECT 








TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 





SOCIAL HALL, CAMP TAMIMENT 


Originally used as an auditorium as well as a 
dance hall and refreshment room, the Tamiment 
social hall was relieved of a portion of its duties 
by the construction of the theater shown on the 
preceding pages. Simultaneously, it was decided 
to improve the social hall by reconstructing all 
but the tea room, bar and kitchen above the 
existing floor line. A longer and higher dance hall 
was provided with wider truss-spans and fewer 
posts, and generous foyer, toilet and powder 
room facilities added. The porch and balconies 
at the rear of the building overlook the lake. 


DANCE HALL 


ENTRANCE 
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TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A central entrance lobby projecting into one 
side of the room and a huge, decorative chimney- 
breast set out from the opposite wall, screening 
the service entrance, divides the dining hall into 
two parts. Since the function of the building re- 
quires no unobstructed floor space, the span of 
the roof trusses has been kept small by the use 
of two rows of columas placed fairly close 
together. The approach side of the building, 
which faces the lake, has plenty of glass area 
and a large bay window at the east end provides 
a view of the lake shore to diners in the rear of 
that end of the room. Mural decoration by Paul 
Simone. 


DINING HALL 








EDWIN J. ROBIN, ARCHITECT 
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DORMITORY BUILDING 























structures at the camp are gradually being 
replaced by new ones, of which the dormi- 
tory shown on this page, built on the site 
. 
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ue. Unity House, owned and operated by the FOYER 
: International Ladies Garment Workers 

g Union, accommodates about 1,100 guests 
in both bungalows and dormitories. Older 


of an older, similar building, is more or 
; less typical. Rooms are arranged in pairs, 
with joint toilet and shower facilities, and 
generous with direct outside 


exits are provided for safety in case of 


stairways 


fire. The central foyer, shown at the right, 
is an excellent example of the architect’s 





{ simple and pleasing use of native materials 
to produce a homelike effect. 
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UNITY HOUSE, FOREST PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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AUDITORIUM GREEN MANSIONS, WARRENSBURG, N. Y. 
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EDWIN J. ROBIN, ARCHITECT 





SOCIAL HALL 















































SOCIAL HALL AND AUDITORIUM, GREEN MANSIONS 


This combined lounge, social hall and 
auditorium is at Green Mansions, a private- 
ly-owned camp in the Adirondacks. While 
not so large and elaborately equipped as 
the corresponding buildings at Tamiment, 
it shows the same expert use of local ma- 
terials and thoughtful attention to detail. 
The design provides the convenience of a 
separate theater with fixed seating, fly 
loft and dressing rooms, while preserving 
some of the economy of combining these 
facilities under one roof. 

Wood trusses, with bolted metal splice 
plates, are used in each of the rooms, 
similar designs being employed for the 
various spans. For this type of work, local 
lumber is not used, since unless the timber 
is properly seasoned, shrinkage problems 
might develop, but the trusses are fabri- 
cated entirely by local carpenters and 
blacksmiths. Details at right show the 
principal truss used in the social hall; 
auditorium trusses span the same width 
but use wood diagonal members in place 
of the steel tension rods. An exterior view 
of the building is shown on the second 
page following. 


J. ARONOW, STRUCTURAL ENGINEER | 


SOCIAL HALL 
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WARRENSBURG, NEW YORK EDWIN J. ROBIN, ARCHITECT 
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GREEN 


EDWIN J. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINES 


ROBIN, ARCHITECT 


MANSIONS, WARRENSBURG, NEW YORK 








CAMP TAMIMENT 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—(dining hall) 
redwood siding; remainder—vertical fir and 
battens: (all) building paper, sheathing and 
studs; inside—cypress, some Acoustic-Celo- 
tex in auditorium, Celotex Corp. Columns— 
(dining hall) steel; remainder—wood. Ceil- 
ings—(auditofium) Celotex Corp., tile; re- 
mainder—wood. 

ROOF: Built-up or asphalt shingles, Rub- 
eroid Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: All galvanized iron, 
except wood gutters for auditorium. 
WINDOWS: Sash—(dining hall) steel, J. S. 
Thorn Co.; remainder—wood. Glass—double 
strength, quality B, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. . Screens—steel, J. S. Thorn Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Lobby (dining hall) 
and powder room (social hall)—linoleum, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

FURNISHINGS: Auditorium seats—Heywood 
-Wakefield Co., Upholstered seats—Feldman 
Bros. 

DOORS: Kalamein doors—Acme Steel Parti- 
tion Co. Wood doors—East Stroudsburg Lum- 
ber Co. 

HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin Co. 
PAINTS: Pratt & Lambert, Inc. and Creo- 
Dipt Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wire — 
Anaconda, American Brass Co. Switches and 
panels—Trumbull Electric Co. and Bulidog 
Co. Fixtures—Condilite Co. and Egli Co., Inc. 
PLUMBING: Fixtures—American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Soil pipes—cast 
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iron. Vent and water pipes—galvanized iron. 
Connections—liead. Septic tanks—Stroudsburg 
Septic Tank Co. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Electric roof venti- 
lation (auditorium)—W. F. Hirshman Co. 
Stage rigging, draperies and asbestos curtain 
—Artcraft Theater Equipment Co. 


UNITY HOUSE DORMITORY 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—beveled cedar 
siding, building paper, diagonal sheathing, 
studs; inside—cypress, metal lath and plas- 
ter, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

ROOF: Asphalt shingles, Johns-Manville. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
Ducts—galvanized iron. 

INSULATION: Roofs—rockwool, Johns-Man- 
ville. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, Lux Win- 
dow Patents Co. Glass—double strength, 
quality A and sheet, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. 

STAIRS: Steel, Shawana Steel Construction 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Toilets and baths — 
linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. Corridors and 
stairhalis—rubber tile, Paul Coste, Inc. 
FURNISHINGS: By Grand Centrai Wicker 
Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim—cypress, Kramer Lum- 
ber Co. Doors (fire)—Triangle Steel Products 
Co. 

HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin Co. 
PAINTS: By Keystone Varnish Co., Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc. and Monad Paint & Varnish 
Co. 





Cwm. 4 


ELECTRICAL FIXTURES: Metropolitan 
Light Fixtures Co., Egli Co., Inc. and Con- 
dilite Co. 

PLUMBING: Fixtures—American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Vent pipes—gal- 
vanized iron. Connections—ilead. Water pipes 
—Anaconda brass, American Brass Co. 
VENTILATION: Exhaust system, Sturte- 
vant Co. 


GREEN MANSIONS AUDITORIUM 


STRUCTURE: Exterior wallis—beveled cedar 
siding, building paper, sheathing, studs; in- 





side—cypress, pine, fir plywood. Floors— 
concrete. Ceilings—exposed boards. 
ROOF: Vermont black slate, McDonald 


Bros. or built-up. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
INSULATION: Wallis between theater and 
social hall—Balsam wool, Wood Conversion 
Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash and screen frames—steel, 
J. S. Thorn Co. Glass—double strength, 
quality B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FURNISHINGS: By Grand Central Wicker 
Co. and Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
WOODWORK: By Kendrick & Brown. 
HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 

PAINTS: By Pratt & Lambert, Inc., L. Son- 
neborn Sons, inc. and Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Panels — 
Frank Adams Co. Fixtures—Kent Metal Mfg. 
Co. Floor pockets—Klieg! Bros. Stage Light- 
ing—Century Lighting Co. 
PLUMBING: American 
Sanitary Corp. 


Radiator-Standard 








HEADWAY AND HEADACHES 


Army becomes world’s biggest builder . . . Brickbats from Truman Committee ... FHA doctor- 
ing .. . Savings banks to set up building companies. .. Insured equities proposed for housing. 


BIGGEST BUILDER 


Two months ago, when the President 
signed a bill passed by Congress merging 
the Army’s Quartermaster Construction 
Corps with the Corps of Engineers, one 
of the largest consojlidations in Govern- 
ment history was effected. More signifi- 
cantly, the law put under the direction of 
Major Gen. Eugene Reybold, chief of 
engineers, the unified control of building 
operations employing some 600,000 in- 
dividuals, including architects, engineers, 
contractors and their crews. As the gen- 
eral proudly proclaimed: “If we were 
organized as a corporation, we should be 
the world’s largest.” 

Last month this construction behemoth 
(equivalent to U. S. Steel plus Bell Tele- 
phone) waddled forth to meet a challenge 
befitting its size the building in record 
time of nine more large cantonments, each 
housing 30,000 men, and five additional 
temporary encampments required by the 
nation’s rapidly expanding fighting forces. 
But, belying its size, results began to 
come with surprising speed and agility. 

First feat was the purchase of more 
than 700 million board feet of lumber by 
the Construction Division’s Materials and 
Equipment Section, believed to be the 
largest single transaction of its kind ever 
achieved by any buying agency, public 
or private. To go along with this stock- 
pile, 240,000 kegs of nails were also 
bought. 

Secret of the Construction Division’s 
burst of accomplishment is increased de- 
centralization of responsibility in the field 
to match the increased concentration of 
authority at the top. In merging the 
Quartermaster Construction Corps inte 
the Corps of Engineers, the latter’s nation- 
wide decentralized organization of eleven 
divisional and 51 district offices became 
the nucleus for expansion. Early in 
January six new district engineers offices 
were established (Arlington, Va., Atlanta, 
Columbus, Salt Lake City, San Antonio, 
Tex., and Panama, Canal Zone). All 
these divisional district offices deal di- 
rectly with local architects, «engineers and 
contractors. Each advertises for bids, 
lets contracts, supervises construction. 

With decentralization as the War De- 
partment’s new watchword, procedures 
have been greatly simplified. Instead of 
handling everything across the desks of 
Washington brass-hats, the Army now 
gives construction men in the field greater 
responsibility in getting work under way. 
Project engineers are authorized to let 
contracts up to $1 million, district engi- 
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INP 


By simple substitution of the American for the Nazi Eagle, “Wilheimstrasse Modern" has 
been brought to Arlington County, Va., for the new War Department Building. “Largest 
office building in the world’, it has 4 million square feet of space in its pentagonal pian. 
For $31 millions, its three floors above ground will house 20,000 workers, its basement 
8,000 cars. A colonnaded facade helps bring this colossus into the Washington tradition. 


Designer, George Edwin Bergstrom. 


neers up to $2 millions, division engineers 
up to $5 millions. By extending to the 
Army some of his new war powers, the 
President has also cleared the road for 
advance payments running up to 50 per 
cent on contracts under $5 millions. Net 
result: weeks knocked off the old con- 
struction schedule used by the Quarter- 
master Corps. 


BRICKBATS 


In a bulging, blistering report, the Sen- 
ate’s Truman Committee investigating the 
Government’s defense program delivers 
many a side-swipe at defense building. 
Along with OPM and the $l-a-year ofh- 
cials, Defense Housing Coordinator 
Palmer and former FWAdministrator 
Carmody are singled out for a blanket 
charge of “many mistakes, gross waste. 
extravagance, inefficiency and petty jeal- 
ousies.” 

Some of the Committee’s findings are 
post-mortem. In light of last month’s re- 
organization of FWA’s housing set-up, the 
cracks about diffusion of authority and 
duplication of effort no longer carry so 
much weight. Recommendations for cor- 
rective legislation have also largely been 
anticipated in the Lanham Act extension, 
now cleared through Congress and soon 
to be operating under full power. 

Other findings: 
®& Only 30,718 out of 41,006 dwelling 
units available had been occupied by de- 
fense workers on January 2. In fact, last 
September, three months after completion 
of a 748-unit project at San Diego ‘(built 
over Carmody’s protest on Palmer's de- 
mand), only 45 families had moved in. 
This, the Committee feels, is a sign of 
something gone haywire. The mark ad- 
mittediy has been overshot in some places. 
but much excess housing can also be as- 


cribed to defense employment expanding 
less rapidly than expected and unoccu- 
pied units are therefore, ipso facto, no 
fault of the defense housing officials. 
Nevertheless, the Senatorial sharp-shoot- 
ers refuse to condone a vacancy ratio as 
large as their investigations disclose: “For 
this reason the Coordinator must be cen- 
sured for his failure to exercise the high- 
est degree of care in making his findings 
of need. In addition, the Government has 
suffered considerable loss because of the 
failure to rent so many defense housing 
units, and presumably may lose a substan- 
tial part of its capital investment.” 

®& Public Buildings Administration has 
been erecting barrack-like structures “‘in- 
consistent with the general architectural 
standards of the localities.” Despite this 
shellacking, it is recommended together 
with USHA as one of the two agencies that 
should handle future housing programs 
in collaboration with local housing au- 
thorities. On the other hand, the Navy, now 
busy with other duties, gets a pat for its 
accomplishments in defense housing. 

B® Excessive prices have been paid by 
Government constructing agencies for 
land in many instances. Cited as a glaring 
example is FWA’s expenditure of $87,050, 
or $2,200 an acre, for a housing site at 
Clairton, Pa., adjoinmg a site which was 
purchased in 1938 for $400 an acre. To 
make this tract workable, an additional 
$3,600 an acre must be spent for grading 
and excavating. 

®& In defense plant construction Tennes- 
see’s Wolf Creek and Milan ordnance 
plants form Exhibit A in waste. Because 
of inadequate Army planning, their cost 
rose from an original estimate of $35.741.- 
000 to nearly $50 millions. 

& Government constructing agencies have 
been too fond of lump sum negotiated 
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contracts. The Committee believes these 
are too costly, require as much time as 
competitive bids. Furthermore, cannily 
note the Senators, many contractors with 
big fixed fees for supervising construction 
have been subcontracting much of the 
work without revising their fees down- 
ward, thus in effect netting a double fee. 
& Priorities for defense housing have 
been badly fumbled. Although Coordina- 
tor Palmer recommended priorities in 
November, 1940, the OPM did little more 
than twiddle its thumbs for almost a year. 
As finally concocted, the priorities plan 
is more cumbersome than necessary in the 
Committee’s opinion. Because of OPM’s 
procrastination, says the report, contrac- 
tors became uncertain as te the availability 
of materials and consequently the Gov- 
ernment was forced to pay higher prices 
for defense housing. 


PRIORITIES 


Despite general belief that existing pri- 
ority regulations and _ publicity have 
killed civilian building, at least psycho- 
logically, top priority officials have been 
discussing a complete stop order. In the 
ofing is a licensing program to permit 
only building clearly in the public inter- 
est, but meanwhile, pending its develop- 
ment, dealers’ and builders’ stocks would 
be frozen so they could be recaptured for 
war construction. 


FHA DOCTORING 


To give private enterprise a bigger slice 
of war housing, new FHA legislation is be- 
ing noodled by administration strategists. 
Bill has still to win Budget Bureau’s ap- 
proval before it can be submitted to Con- 
gress, however. 
Principal revampings: 

® Under Title VI, a new section authoriz- 
ing 90 per cent loans to limited dividend 
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RAMMED EARTH construction — 


venerable 
method of packing a dryish mud into molds 


or wood forms, hardening it, then turning 
it out as solid building blocks or mono- 
lithic walls — gets a new lease on life be- 
cause of priorities. Architect Tom Hibben, 
famed as an advocate of houses dug out of 
the ground, has been commissioned by FWA 
to try this method in an experimental proj- 
ect at Alexandria, Va. Eleven $3,500 three- 
room dwellings, boasting gliding sash and 
smacking faintly of the International Style, 
have sprouted. To make their walis weather- 
proof, cement or asphalt is added to the 
basic earth mix. 


companies for large scale housing projects 
in amounts up to $5 millions. Advances 
during construction included. Reason for 
adding new section instead of altering ex- 
isting provisions: FHA wants to segregate 
all risks handled during the war, thus not 
affect regular reserves. 


& Mortgage limit on single-family houses 
to be hoisted from $4,000 to $5,400, there- 


by qualifying $6,000 houses for 90 per cent 
loans. 


> Maximum lending period to be stretched 
from present 20 years to 25. 


& Total amount of permissible FHA busi- 
ness to be increased from present $300 
millions to a round billion. 


& Title VI to get another year’s life after 
scheduled expiration on July 1. 


®& Perhaps most significant, present lang- 
uage requiring economically sound projects 
to be scrapped in favor of new require- 
ment that FHA administrator must find 
risks acceptable as determined by war 
emergency. This will pave way for more 
liberal appraisals and standards, it is felt. 


SAVINGS INTO HOUSING 


Step of large significance for Building was 
taken last month by New York savings 
banks when their Assn.’s subsidiary, the 
Institutional Securities Corp., decided to 
finance one or more companies to build, 
rent and sell houses near war industries. 
For hesitant savings banks in other States, 
this step may also be doubly significant 
as a trail-breaker. 

With a working capital of $500,000 on 
tap, the corporation’s stockholders feel 
they are well able to handle, if necessary, 
all housing needs in New York’s defense 
areas which should be provided for by 
private capital on long range. Consensus 
is that these needs total, at the outside, 
about $150 millions. However, the cor- 
poration does not intend to compete with 
other buildings or agencies. It will operate 
only in places where local resources are in- 
adequate to the need. Even then, the ser- 
vices of local architects, local contractors 
and local dealers will be utilized as much 
as possible. 

Papers are now being drawn for forma- 
tion of the corporation’s building com- 
panies. The first is scheduled to be set up 
and moving under full steam in short 
order. But where it will start work is still 
an open question, since the answer hinges 
on Coordinator Palmer’s findings. 

Greater activity by U. S. savings banks 
on the housing front Las long been de- 
manded by Building, and it is to be hoped 
that the New York program will soon be 
duplicated elsewhere. According to the 
New York banks’ Defense Housing Com- 
mittee Chairman, Earl B. Schwulst (also 
vice-president of Manhattan’s big Bowery 
Savings Bank), it represents a definite 
crystallization of investment attitude. 


LEVITT TO NORFOLK 


First big name home developers to swing 
into defense rental housing are the aggres- 
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sive Levitt Brothers—William and Alfred 
—whose normal stamping ground is Long 
Island. They have now swung south to 
Virginia, acquired property in Norfolk, 
plan to start with 800 rental units (later 
to be expanded to several thousand). 

Levitts expect to hold rents well below 
the $50-a-month top permitted by Title VI. 
Houses will be wood frame, warmed by oil- 
burning space heaters. To give time for 
intensive planning studies, project may not 
be started for two months, but once under 
way will proceed at five to ten houses a 
day. Credit for this move, sure to in- 
fluence other private builders, goes to 
Coordinator Palmer and FHA officials, 
who can now ring up their first substantial 
victory in moving the private rental mar- 
ket. 


RENT OPTIONS 


Many a housing developer has been baf- 
fled—even to the verge of having the 
screaming willies—by customers who want 
to buy, are good credit risks, but lack the 
necessary down payment. With war 
workers this is almost invariably the case. 
Although getting good wages, they lack 
enough backlog of savings to be able to 
plank down the initial cash which would 
entitle them to become home-owners. 

To builders who have been fretting over 
this predicament there now comes solace 
and renewed hope via a neat FHA financ- 
ing plan currently being tried out in The 
Compagna Construction Co.’s Milbrook 
Park housing project in Hartford, Conn. 
Dubbed the Rent Option Plan, it permits 
the customary 10 per cent down payment 
to be financed on a five-year instalment 
basis. 

Mechanics of the plan: the builder takes 
a note from the war worker for a major 
share of the required down payment, and 
the worker then amortizes this note in 
small monthly payments which are added 
to ihe regular charges under FHA’s sys- 
tem of insured mortgage financing. 

Effect for the home-owning war worker 
is like paying rent, hence the plan’s name. 
But, as its advocates point out, he is better 
off than any ordinary rent payer. The 
extra monthly charges come during a 
period when wages are fat and his equity 
can be built up without increasing the 
proportion of the family budget normally 
devoted to rent. Then, after the equity 
note is paid back, he will enjoy a sub- 
stantial saving over rent each month for 
the remaining 15 years of the mortgage. 


INSURED EQUITIES 


Most ardently rooted for by most private 
builders as a means of spurring sales to 
war workers who hesitate to buy houses, 
not knowing when the war may end and 
their jobs blow up, is FHA insurance of 
the home owner’s equity rather than the 
present FHA practice of insuring the mort- 
gage. As Herbert U. Nelson, secretary of 
Home Builders Institute of America, 
NAREB affiliate, points out, it is the equity 
(Continued on page 66) 
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PREFABRIGATION GETS 11S GHANCE .. ews arcste sis 


million for demountable houses, offers to buy them F. O. B. for assembly by others. A 42,000- 
house program that may make an infant industry a lusty rival of conventional construction. 


The magic in the word Prefabrication—the magic that has survived nearly a 
decade of disappointments, false starts and downright fiascos, that has entranced 
a public which can scarcely distinguish between a stud and a joist, that has kept 
a tiny army of experimenters everlastingly at work despite almost universal failure 
to achieve commercial success, the magic that glittered so enticingly at the Chicago 
Fair in °33 and in its cellophane wrapping at Wanamaker’s store in °35, and turned 
the prosaic sectional house into something ardently to be desired— is at last be- 
ginning to work. The prefabricated house is in the news again and has a good 
chance to remain there. After 5 years of comparative obscurity, the prefab in- 
dustry has become a War Baby. 


THE Forum swore off the overworked comparison of house building and auto- 
mobile manufacture some time ago, but the parallel between what is happening 
to the infant prefab industry in 1942 and what happened to the infant automobile 
industry in 1916, °17 and ’18 is inescapable. World War I created a mass de- 
mand for cars and trucks which made possible the economies of mass production 
that in turn created a mass market for post-war sales. World War II is repeating 
the first part of this process with houses, may bring the second as surely as the 
chicken follows the egg. To win the war, the U. S. must have new workers’ houses 
in unprecedented numbers. To supply those most urgently needed in the shortest 
possible time, at reasonable cost, and with the greatest degree of post-war de- 
mountability, defense officials are turning to prefabrication: mass production of 
floor, wall and roof panels at the site or in the factory in quantities sufficient to 
complete 42,000 demountable houses by July 1. 


While not large compared with the total manufactured by others, storing completed 
U. S. house production, which topped houses, and site assembly, is free to con- 
600,000 last year, this figure is enormous’ centrate his skill and capital on plant 
when applied to present prefabricating fa- operation to the exclusion of everything 
cilities, and is bound to have enormous _ else. 

effects. For more than a decade, prefab- 

ricators have talked big but built little. WHY 

Their total production in the period 1931- Naturally, FWA’s objective in assigning 
40, while impossible to determine with any the bulk of its first and most crucial post- 
accuracy, certainly did not exceed 10,000 Pearl-Harbor orders to the prefab indus- 
units, or about 4% of 1 per cent of the try is not to put house manufacture on the 
million or more houses built during these map as a potential rival of conventional 


10 years. Last year, a bonanza for prefab house-building technique, although it may 


due to defense orders, saw some 20,000 
completed, or 344 per cent of the total. 
Thus the construction of 42,000 demount- 
ables in six months, many if not most of 
which will be factory fabricated, is sig- 
nificant not merely because it’ constitutes 
a substantial proportion of the total num- 
ber of houses likely to be built in the period 
(say one-fifth), but also because it is sure 
to tax productive facilities to the utmost 
and provide for the first time the “mass 
market” which prefab’s proponents have 
always argued is a sure path to substantial 
savings. 

For this reason, the new program is an 
assurance to everyone now engaged in 
prefabrication—and anyone else who can 
get a plant and a workable system into 
operation within the time specified—of 
continuous, volume production at a rea- 
sonable profit provided only that he can 
deliver the kind of house FWA wants at 
the proper price. And, since the Govern- 
ment will purchase house “shells” at the 
plant door as they come off the production 
line, the prefabricator is relieved of the 
problems of collecting suitable equipment 
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have that effect. First and foremost, it 
is to achieve “demountability” — assur- 
ance that defense houses now needed in 
great quantities in communities where 
their post-war value is problematical can, 
if necessary, be moved elsewhere at low 
cost and with minimum waste. PBA’s In- 
dian Head, Md. experiment, although 
widely criticised for its badly-bungled 
set-up, did establish beyond any doubt 
that this method of avoiding “ghost towns” 
was entirely feasible. While not exclu- 
sively an attribute of prefabrication, real 
demountability is hard to obtain by con- 
ventional construction methods, but fol- 
lows almost automatically from most 
kinds of prefabrication, thus assuring 
prefab a head start in supplying this part 
of the defense house need. 

Secondly, defense housing officials are 
anxious to utilize to the utmost all avail- 
able house-production facilities, especially 
those which are set up to provide houses 
in quantity on short order. A recent sur- 
vey by a Government committee of build- 
ing experts, which made a plant-by-plant 
inspection of 35 of the country’s 75 to 100 





1935. American Houses, Inc. got nation- 
wide publicity with its proposed ‘“‘Moto- 
home," to be delivered by streamlined 
trailer-truck and erected in one day. 
(AF May 1935, p. 508). 





1935. American's first Motohome, cello- 
phane wrapped, was undraped by the late 
Mrs. James Roosevelt in Wanamaker’s New 
York store. (AF May 1935, p. 508). 
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1935. U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 
gave prefab a real push with its experi- 
mental “stressed covering’’ panels, basis 
of much of the later developments in pre- 
fabrication. (AF July 1935, p. 15). 





1935, General Houses, Inc. built this $12,000 
house at Lake Delavan, Wisc. Design is 
typical of the early prefab’s self-consciously 
Functional approach. (AF Feb. 1936, p. 101-7). 
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1936. Purdue University studied several 
methods of prefabrication in a project de- 
signed to gather data on the $5,000 house. 
(AF Feb. 1937, p 56). 


active prefabricators, concluded that there 
was a “reasonable certainty” of obtaining 
27,450 prefab units from the plants visited, 


‘in quantities of 100 to 2000 each, within 


90 days from the time the orders were 
placed. Considering the urgency of the 
Victory program, and the performance of 
prefabricators who have successfully filled 
huge defense orders already, this potential 
capacity could hardly be passed up re- 
gardless of what construction methods 
were to be used to provide the balance 
of the heuses needed. The decision to 
utilize prefab facilities to the utmost is 
indicative not so much of a preference for 
prefab as of a desire to get things done 
and a willingness to employ any means 
that has shown promise. FWA, through 
Rufe Newman’s newly-created “Demounta- 
bles” division will welcome site as well 
as factory fabrication for this part of 
its program, provided only that units 
are demountable; and other divisions will 
continue permanent construction by con- 
ventional methods in appropriate locali- 
ties. 


HOW 


Demountable houses, whether site or fac- 
tory fabricated, will be erected by gen- 
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1936. Gunnison 


MagicHomes, inc. 
Gunnison Housing Corp.) completed a half- 
dozen prefabs in Louisville, Ky. in ten days. 
(AF Sept. 1936, p 248). 


(later 


under normal Govern- 
ment procedure, on a_ project-by-project 
basis. Wherever possible, existing streets 
and utilities will be utilized; in most in- 
stances, however, it seems likely that 
projects will take the form of develop- 
ments of 100 to 1000 houses, with site 
planning and site engineering in the hands 
of local architects and engineers, who will 
have considerable supervisory responsi- 
bility. Streets and sewers, where needed, 
and plumbing, heating and electrical work 
within the houses will be installed by sub- 
contractors in the conventional way, ex- 
cept that fixtures and equipment will be 
purchased by the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury on a mass basis. Site acquisi- 
tion and management of completed houses 
will probably be handled by local housing 
authorities where these are functioning. 
Since houses are to be demountable, land 
may in some cases be leased rather than 
purchased. 


WHAT 


Houses will be 


eral contractors 


one-story, basementless 
units with one, two and three bedrooms 
each. To facilitate resale after the war, 
they will be manufactured as free-stand- 
ing units, and, if connected in pairs or 











1937, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., built several 


all-steel, one-piece houses, floated them 
across the Illinois river on their own bot- 
toms. (AF July 1937, p 53-6). 


rows, will have double party walls with 
windows temporarily blocked-up. Foun- 
dations will be masonry piers with a skirt- 
ing down to about 6 in. from grade. Floor, 
wall, and ceiling panels will be provided 
with insulation in varying thicknesses ac- 
cording to project location. While New- 
man’s new division has prepared three 
basic floor plans for prefabricators’ guid- 
ance, it is likely that the manufacturer’s 
plans, if they meet the minimum standards 
already established will be used for the 
present to speed up letting of contracts. 
An important factor in all cases will be 
FHA approval, both of the plan and the 
structural system employed, since this is 
essential to the resale of the houses to 
private customers. Principal variations 
in plan will depend upon the type of 
heating equipment, which in some in- 
stances will require a separate heater 
room, located according to the type of 
fuel used. One of the first steps in plan- 
ning each project will be the determina- 
tion of the method of heating, cooking and 
refrigeration to be employed, in order that 
floor plans may be adjusted accordingly. 
In all of the houses, lack of basement 
storage space will be compensated for by 
the provision of storage rooms. 


Photos, FWA 


PREFABRICATORS CONFER. On November 10, 
FWA called the prefab industry together in 
Washington, got a clear picture of its prob- 
lems which probably contributed to the de- 
cision to switch to plant-gate procurement. 
Left-hand picture shows among others, 1. 
W. R. Grimshaw, Grimshaw Co., 2. Robert 
W. McLaughlin, American Houses, 3. Rufe 
Newman, new FWA prefab head, 4. D. C. 
Slipher, National Homes, 5. W. E. Wilson, 
Plywood Structures, 6. F. Vaux Wilson, 
Homasote, 7. Gardner S. Marion, Prebiit, 
8. Martin S. Wing, Homasote. Picture above 
shows Foster Gunnison (ieft) McLaughlin 
of American Houses, and Slipher of Nat’! 
Homes. 











1937, Architect John Whelan, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., developed an experimental mo- 
bile, 2-part house, sheathed in copper crimped 
to resemble siding. (AF July 1937, p. 53-5). 


As for architectural style, Newman seems 
inclined to follow the line of least local re- 
sistance, will not push flat roofs or mod- 
ern design where these are not generally 
accepted. Gable roofs, while somewhat 
harder to fabricate, will therefore be used 
in most cases. Non-functional shutters and 
other meaningless decorations, however, 
are out, and the division will do every- 
thing possible to encourage the prefabri- 
cator to improve the appearance of his 
product with better-proportioned cornices, 
proper window spacing, and well-designed 
entrances and other features. 

At least during the first phase of the pro- 
gram, it seems unlikely that architects in 
charge of site planning will have much to 
do with house plans or exteriors, since 
houses will in many cases be contracted 
for before a site has been selected. An 
effort will be made, however, to get the 
architect and house manufacturer together 
to consult on house design in order to 
achieve more attractive combinations. 
Construction, while dependent upon the 
particular system of prefabrication in each 
case, will be mostly wood frame, usually 
with some form of sheet material glued or 
nailed to the inside and outside of the 
frame (systems which employ _ steel 
for frame or sheathing material must 
be revised to meet priorities regulations. ) 
The majority of the houses will probably 
employ a single thickness of resin-bonded 
plywood for exteriors and plywood wall- 
board, or other sheet finishes for interiors, 
but this is by no means mandatory. In 
order to assure maximum demountability, 
floors will be assembled as panels in the 
factory (contrary to much present prefab 
practice) with finished flooring factory- 
applied. Roofing materials may be applied 
at the site. Wall and partition panels will 
include doors and windows, glazed and 
fitted with hardware, will vary from 4 ft. 


1938. Hobart Brothers Co., makers of arc- 
welding equipment, built a number of all 
steel mobile houses for sale in lilinois. (AF 
Feb. 1938, p 166). 


to room width according to the system of 
prefabrication used. 


HEADACHES 


From the prefabricator’s standpoint, the 
big thing wrong with defense housing to 
date has been irregular demand; after 
building up capacity to fill an order for 
1000 units he was likely to be faced with 
a complete shutdown while awaiting other 
work. The new program of direct pro- 
curement solves this problem from the 
prefabricator’s point of view but transfers 
it squarely*to Government shoulders. Big- 
gest headache in putting it into effect 
will be to mesh production and as- 
sembly, a difficult job rendered even 
harder by the fact that prefabs cannot be 
stored in any quantity without a vast 
amount of covered space. 

While many experienced building men 
will probably be skeptical of the prefab 
industry's ability to produce even 10,000 
units in a few months, the bottleneck in 
the program is much more likely to be in 
field assembly —- which must proceed ex- 
actly on schedule in some 50 localities in 
order to absorb the total production of the 
various prefabricators granted contracts. 
In any event, Newman will be in a difficult 
spot between fabricators grinding out (or 
failing to grind out) houses at a fixed rate 
and the project contractors, many of whom 
will be inexperienced in assembling pre- 
fabs and whose schedules will sometimes 
be upset by factors beyond their control. 
The new division of responsibility between 
the prefabricator and the contractor is 
bound to result in buckpassing and re- 
crimination, while piling-up of unassem- 
bled houses will inevitably be seized upon 
to “prove” prefab a failure. 

Production difficulties, however, are not 
the only ones the program will face. The 


(Continued on page 78) 





“SNAPSHOT OF AN INFANT INDUSTRY” 


On the following five pages, THE FORUM presents an alphabeticized description o/ 
some 101 of the U. S. companies who were engaged in prefabrication last year or who 
now plan to produce houses for the Government, together with photographs of typical 
houses or production operations where these were available. This listing, while it does 
not purport to be all-inclusive, does contain all of the firms who prefabricated houses 
for various Federal agencies last year and most of the others who were at all active. 
According to Federal sources, these companies furnished 18,048 prefabs for public 
defense projects in 1941, and according to their own estimates, several thousand more 
for private consumers. 1942 should see this total at least doubled. 
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1938. Tennessee Coal, tron & Railroad Co. 
built 60 sets of all-stee! houses and farm 
buildings for FSA, planned more for the 
rural market. (AF Jan. 1939, p. 68-9). 





1939. Hayes Econocrete Forms, inc., in 
California, developed stee! forms for a cast- 
in-place concrete house with double, insu- 
lated walls. (AF Mar. 1939, p 219-20). 





1939. Seattle Architect George W. Stoddard 
built a number of wood frame and plywood 
houses indoors in 2 to 3 parts, moved them 
to the site on trailers. (AF Apr. 1939, p. 286). 





E. J. Baker 
1940. John B. Pierce Foundation, of N. Y., 
climaxed a long series of prefab experiments 
with this development of “horizontal” con- 
struction, later used by The Glenn L. Martin 
Co. (AF Nov. 1941, p 321-5) Cost, $2,629. 
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SNAPSHOT OF AN INFANT INDUSTRY... 





Alladin Company, Bay City, Mich. has been » 


the ready-cut house business since 1906, claims sales 
totalling 100,000. In 1937, they developed a mobile, 
“Pullman” house (above) that was moved to the 
site in one piece on an ordinary truck (AF, Feb. ‘38, 
p 70). Alladin now plans to convert its plants for 
the fabrication of panel houses, expects to produce 
more than 1,000 prefab units a month. Factories are 
located in Michigan, Oregon, Georgia, and Illinois, 
serving the entire U. S. If Alladin meets its produc- 
tion plan of 3,000 houses in 90 days, it may earn 
the title of largest prefabricator in the country. 





Bennett Lumber Corp., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
has manufactured ready-cut and sectional houses 
for 20 years. Factory at North Tonawanda has a 
production capacity of 100 houses per month on a 
one-shift basis, could triple this figure by continuous 
production. 


W. P. Bridges (Colonial Courts, Inc.), Jackson, 
Miss. has a factory at Jackson with a capacity of 
50 houses per month after 30 days. 


Brown & Johnson, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
heve a Los Angeles factory capable of turning out 
240 houses a month after 30 days. 


Brown Lane Co., Beaumont, Texas claims a 
monthly capacity of 250 units after 30 days. 


Butler Manufacturing Co., 13th and Eastern Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., manufacturers of steel farm build- 
ings, branched out into house prefabrication in 194] 
with the Buckminster Fuller ‘““‘Dymaxion Deployment 


Unit’ (AF, June ‘41, p 425), has since built several 
experimental houses. 


Burmester Housing Corp. ‘Middleton, Wis. 
began prefabricating in 1938 and now has a capacity 
of 30 houses a month in its Wisconsin factory. Pre- 
fabrication is ac-ording to the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association’s stressed-covering construction, with all 
structural parts factory assembled. Burmester has 
also produced a semi-prefabricated house, erects its 
own houses locally and distributes to outside markets 
threugh lumber yards and other sales agencies, has 
done no Government work to date. 











Gold Seal Homes (Anderson-Nichols Co.) 3500 
Huntoon St., Topeka, Kan. began production in 
1941 and now have a capacity of 5 houses a month. 
Gold Seal prefabricates room-sized panels, using the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn.’s construction system. 
Roofs and floors are built at the site by conventional 
method. Gold Seal does its own erection locally, 
markets through builders within trucking radius of 
their Topeka plant. 


Gorden-Van Tine Co., Davenport, lowa have been 
producing ready-cut buildings since 1910 and claim 
25,000 units to date. They now plan to manufacture 
panel houses in their four factories at Davenport, 
lowa, St. Louis, Mo., Chehalis, Wash., and Hatties- 
burg, Miss. to serve the entire U. S. Present produc- 
tion is 100 ready-cut houses a month, which could 
be doubled by adding shifts. Gorden-Van Tine has 


recently supplied a number of ready-cut buildings 
to the Army. 


Gorman Lumber Sales Co., 4621 Tidewater Ave., 
Oakland, Calif. started prefabricating in June, 1941 
under license from Plywood Structures. They have 
revamped and re-equipped their Oakland factory 
and are now prepared to manufacture all types of 
pressure-glued panels at the rate of 200 to 500 
houses a month. In 1941, Gorman supplied 200 
houses for Engineers, Ltd., contractors on the PBA 
project at Vallejo, Calif. 
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Highteon-FWA 


Allied Housing Associates, Inc., Langhorne, Pa. 
began manufacturing prefabricated and partially-pre- 
fabricated houses in 1936, claims sales of about 200 
houses a year. System employs a wood-frame panel, 
any standard fiberboard, plywood, or plaster board 
as a surfacing material. Factories in Langhorne and 
Bristol, Pa., Baltimore, Md., and Portsmouth, Va. have 
a capacity of 1,000 houses in 90 days, could produce 
500 houses a month thereafter. Houses are shipped 
by truck. In 1941, Allied furnished 631 defense 
dwelling-units and 5 dormitories for the Govern- 
ment (AF, Apr. ‘41, p 76, Sept. ‘41, pp 188-210). It 
has a 1942 contract for 600 houses for Glenn Martin. 








- EON I tS a ae aT 
Central Contracting Co., 409 Construction Bidg., 
Dallas, Texas got nation-wide publicity for its tent- 
fabricated houses last year by a race between two 
erection crews in which the ‘‘teams’’ wore numbers 
like football players (AF, July, 41, p 5). Estimated 
capacity of 1,000 houses within 90 days is backed 
up by 300 defense units for FWA’‘s Division of 


Mutual Ownership at Grand Prairie, Texas, and 300 
at Dallas, Texas. 


Central Housing Corp., Union Commerce Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio is a licensee for the Pierce Founda- 
tion House, capacity 60 houses a month. 


Foltz 


Green Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss, makes prefabri- 
cated wall, ceiling, roof, and floor panels using ply- 
wood sheathing and conventional weather-boarding 
on wood frame, ships nationally by rail and erects 
its own houses in Mississippi. Green is also prepared 
to make panels surfaced with exterior plywood, has 
a production capacity of 1,000 houses within 90 
days and 500 houses monthly thereafter. Their 1941 
production includes 775 defense units for 3 FWA 
projects: Hinesville, Ga., La Porte, Ind. and Wilming- 
ton, N. C. (AF, Aug. ‘41, p 107), mostly double units 
like the one in the picture above. 
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American Houses, 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y., 
N. Y. is an old-timer in the prefab field organized 
in 1932 by Architect Robert W. Mclaughlin. It pro- 
duced the first prefabricated steel houses actually 
sold: 20 units for coal miners in Hazelton, Pa. (AF, 
Apr. ‘33, p 327), merged for a time with Houses Inc., 
and reappeared in 1935 in substantially its present 
form (AF, May ‘35, p. 508-12), discarding its original 
steel-frame, asbestos-panel system and modern de- 
sign in favor of pre-cut and partially pre-assembled 
wood panel construction and conventional exteriors 
(AF, July ‘40, pp 69-72). Factories are at South 
Kearny, N. J., Irvington, N. Y., - (more on next page). 





Joseph P. Day, 405 Lexington Ave., N. Y. ©. 
famed New York real estate operator and auctioneer, 
has factories and plans for producing demountables 
for the FWA program. In 1941 his Day Housing Corp. 
produced 499 semi-prefabricated units using conven- 
tional materials for an FWA project at Camden, N. J. 
(AF, May ‘41, pp 341-44). Day’s 1942 fabrication 
will be carried on under a new company name and 
will involve complete panel construction. 


Deegan Construction Co., N. Y., N. Y. estimates 
its production capacity at 125 demountables within 
90 days, and 100 houses monthly after 6 months. 


Fabricated Houses, Inc., 940 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. organized in 1935 by Architect 
W. F. Ruck and the late Civil Engineer Zara Wit- 
kin, built 14 plywood panel houses at that time in 
Palm Springs, Calif. While it has built nothing 
further since it is still in existence and will prob- 
ably be revived for defense work. 


Fabcrete Corp., Shoreham Bidg., Washington, 

. 6. has just completed a plant at Alexandria, Va. 
to produce prefabricated reenforced concrete units. 
One demonstration house was erected in 1941. 


Emberton Lumber & Mill Corp., Emberton, N. J. 
began manufacture of plywood panel houses in 
December, 1941 and is now producing at the rate 
of 7 per day for FSA projects at Massena, N. Y., 
New Hartford, Conn., and Stilton, N. J. Emberton 
uses 4 ft. stress covered panels, ships by rail and 
truck. Capacity 175 houses a month. 





Green’s Ready Built Homes, 1221 18th Ave., 
Rockford, Ill. was organized last year as an out- 
growth of the housing division of the Goodwillie- 
Green Box Co., who developed the glued-plywood, 
wall-sized panels used in the system. Since 1936, 
when Goodwillie-Green started house production, 
over 200 of these houses have been built. Green’s 
present rate of production is said to be 30 houses a 
month, capacity within 90 days, 150 units, and after 
six months, 240 houses monthly. 


GBH-Way Homes, Inc., Walnut, Ill., started pro- 
duction of plywood panel houses in 1939, using the 
Douglas Fir Plywood system, but in 1941 switched 
to the Willis-Way method, which provides joint-free 
interior walls by joining interior plywood with a 
glued, scarf joint and covering inside surfaces of 
room-sized panels with fabric. The 108 GBH-Way 
houses sold to date have conventional floor and 
roof construction, but the ee is of course capable 
of producing a completely demountable house to 
meet defense demands. Present production, for pri- 
vate sale, is about 12 houses a month of varying 
size; maximum capacity, 30 houses a month after 
30 days. In 1941 GBH-Way supplied the Army 
Ordnance Depot at Burlington, lowa with 9 pre- 
fabricated units. 


Gunnison Housing Corp., New Albany, Ind. 
(picture on next page) pioneered in the production 
of stress-covered panels surfaced with exterior ply- 
wood, for a time manufacturing its own hot-pressed 
plywood because this material was not generally 
available (AF, Sept. ‘36, pp 248, 50, and 52). 
Panels are assembled in hot presses using water- 
proof plastic adhesive, hardwood plywood is used 
on living room walls for decorative effect (more on 
next page, opposite.) 
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Petersburg, Va., and Jacksonville, Fla., and serve 
the territory within trucking radius of each plant. 
Present production capacity is 600 houses per month. 
In 1941 American supplied a total of 1,537 houses 
for 8 public defense housing projects from Maine to 
Florida, 3 marine barracks for the Navy, and 4 
dormitories for FSA, in addition to supplying houses 
aoe 5 private defense housing projects under FHA 
Title VI. 


Allspline Corporation, McGaheysville, Va. fabri- 
cated frames and parts for the 600 defense houses 
designed by the John B. Pierce Foundation which 
Stansbury Manor Corp. built for Glenn Martin in 1941 
(AF, Nov. ‘41, pp 321-26). Since then, Allispline has 
built 13 dormitory buildings employing the Pierce 
system on contract for FSA, and a number of bar- 
racks for the Army. Their total house production to 
date is about 1,000 units, all of which were fabri- 
cated on Government order, and their present rate 
of production about 50 houses per month. Licensed 
under Pierce patents, they have an estimated pro- 
duction capacity of 5,000 houses a month. Whether 
or not this capacity will be harnessed to the new 
FWA program is at present doubtful, since the Pierce 
house was not designed as a demountable; in any 
event, the success of the system's application to 
dormitories and barracks should keep Alispline busy 
until this has been worked out. 


Arundel Corp. & Consolidated Engineering Co., 
Mercantile Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. has built 
several hundred houses under Government contracts 
using the Stran-Steel framing system, may turn this 
experience to advantage by switching to a less- 
strategic material for the demountable program. 





Ivon R. Ford Lumber Co., McDonough, N. Y. 
has been producing sectional houses since 1935, and 
has prefabricated 50 units using wood-frame panels 
with glued Homasote covering. Panels are made as 
large as practicable for shipment, with ceiling panels 
up to 14 ft. wide and 8 ft. floor panels up to 24 ft. 
long. Roof panels are also prefabricated, in 4 ft. 
units. Factory at McDonough, N. Y. ships by truck 
throughout New York and adjoining states. Produc- 
tion in fall of 1940 was about 6 houses a month, 
with an estimated capacity of 30 houses a month. 
Houses are FHA approved, have so far been manu- 
factured only for private sale. 
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Publicity-wise, Promoter Gunnison drew national at- 
tention with his Louisville, Ky. development of 6 
houses built for sale in 10 days (AF, Sept. ‘36, p 
248), the erection of 20 prefabs in competition with 
20 conventional houses in New Albany, Ind. (AF, 
Sept. ‘38, p 236), names like “Magic Home” and 
“Miracle Home’ (above), was among the first to 
apply conventional, “‘romantic’’ design to the pre- 
fabricated house. He claims preduction of 2,800 ‘’De- 
Lux’ and ‘‘Miracle’’ houses to date, with 9 designs 
sold through dealers in 26 states, and a present 
production rate of 8 houses a day. Gunnison has as 
yet sold no houses to the Government. 





Bates Prefabricated Structures, Tribune Tower, 
Oakland, Calif. was organized in 1939, uses a 4 
ft. panel system employing stressed plywood on a 
wood frame with patented metal connectors. Factory 
at Oakland has supplied panel houses for erection 
by general contractors, carries on part of its work 
in the open air (see stockpiles, above) taking ad- 
vantage of the California climate. Capacity: 800 
houses within 90 days, 400 houses per month there- 
after. In 1941, Bates supplied 175 wnits for FWA 
projects at Benicia and Torrey Plains, Calif. Their 
system was also used, under a licensing arrange- 
ment, by Better Built Homes for 542 PBA houses. 





FWA 


General Fabricators Inc., Colorado Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. ©. began production for sale in 1940 
with a system of floor, wall, ceiling and roof panels 
of wood frame and Masonite Presdwood shop fabri- 
cated and bolted together at the field. General pro- 
duced 2 houses in 1940, 61 for PBA’s famed Indian 
Head experiment in 1941 (AF, Sept. ‘41, p 188), and 
shipped another 600 units to Australia the same 
year. It now has factories at Attica, Ind. and Arling- 
ton, Va. with an estimated capacity of 425 houses 
within 90 days and 200 houses per month thereafter. 
Plans to add factories at Fulton, Ind., Sioux City, 
lowa, and Lincoln, Neb. 





Harnischfeger Corp. (Houses Div.), Milwaukee, 

Wis. have produced more than 1,000 steel prefabs 

since 1936, recently switched to plywood to meet 

defense requirements (see above). Capacity, 1,200 

in 90 hn 750 a month thereafter. Harnischfeger 
' 


has supp 
Hardin & Ramsey, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. produces a 


sectional house using vertical siding on wood frame. 


E. F. Hauserman Co., Cleveland, Ohio (office par- 
titions) supplied 40 steel prefabs to PBA in 1941. 


ed 530 units for 3 defense projects. 
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Better Built Homes, 14901 Magnolia Bivd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. has factories at Sherman Oaks 
and San Francisco, Calif. equipped to prefabricate 
by any standard wood panel system, has used the 
Bates system for 542 PBA units at Vallejo, Calif 
(picture above). Estimated capacity: 250 houses per 
month after 30 days. 


Algernon Blair, Montgomery, Ala. manufactured 
the TVA demountable house (AF, Aug. ‘41, p 107 
and has built 100 units for USHA at Childersburg, 
Ala., 200 units for FWA at Jackson, Tenn., and an 
other 100 for the same agency at Milan, Tenn 
























General Houses, Inc., 3031 Pine Grove Ave., 
Chicago, lil. was organized by Architect Howard 
Fisher in 1932, exhibited a model house at the 
Chicago Fair. General's first houses were built from 
steel panels, but this system wos superseded about 
1935 by plywood on a steel frame. For about a 
yeor, the product was merchandised by Sears Roe- 
buck (AF, June ‘36, pp 524-26). in 1941 General 
built 65 units for PBA’s Indian Head project. Present 
capacity is about 500 units a month, could be ex- 
panded considerably. (See also AF, Feb. ‘37, pp 56- 
58). 


General Housing Co., 129 E. Market Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. produced its first prefab in Feb- 
ruary, 1941, and has since completed 15, Their 
factory at Indianapolis has ao capacity of 220 houses 
within 90 days, and could produce 120 houses o 
month thereafter. Shipments have so far been made 
by truck but a railroad siding is available. Panels 
are plywood sheathing on wood frame, with red- 
wood weatherboarding applied of site. Alternate 
system for a fully-demountable unit has also been 
developed. 


General Playground Equipment, inc., Kokomo, 
Ind. developed and built in 1941 a demonstration 
demountable house for FSA. Floor, wall, and roof 
panels are bolted together, exterior of vertical 
tongue-and-groove boards conceals joints. While 
General Playground has no contracts as yet, and 
has built only one house, it has facilities for im- 
mediate production of this house or other standard 
panel systems using plywood, fibre board, plaster 
board or other sheet materials. 


E. F. Hodgson Co., 1110 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. is the oldest  »refabricator in the 
U. S. It began selling sectional houses in 1892, and 
has produced well over 100,000 to date. Sections are 
built in 5 and 10 ft. units of conventional materials 
with red cedar siding, interior finish and partitions 
are fibre board. All sections are bolted together with 
a special “key wedge” bolt. Factory at Dover, Mass. 
is presently producing 200 houses a month. Hodgson 
built over 100 hospital and dwelling units for the 
Navy in 1941, during the last war supplied mess 
halls, barracks, and dwelling units to the Army. 
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SNAPSHOT OF AN INFANT INDUSTRY . 
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Moulin Studio 


Homasote Co., Trenton, N. J., manufacturers of 
fibre insulation boards, pioneered in the develop- 
ment of a system of prefabrication suitable for use 
by building materials dealers, completed their first 
‘Precision Built’’ house in 1936. By 1940, Homa- 
sote had 56 dealer-prefabricators in operation who 
had built more than 3000 houses, and had developed 
a “junior” system of construction especially for de- 
fense housing (AF, Dec. ‘40, pp. 531-34). In 1941 
Barrett & Hilp, San Francisco builders, used the 
system in the construction of the 992 units for FWA 
at Vallejo, Calif. shown above (AF, Oct. ‘41, pp. 
226-28), and for 500 more at Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo. 





Klinger Dri-Bilt Construction Co., 122 Court- 
view, San Antonio, TeX., started production in 
1940 with room-length plywood panels, marketing 
their houses throughout Texas. Present production 
of four houses a week can be stepped up in 90 
days to three houses a day. 


M. B. Kolb Co., Inc., 250 West 57th St., N. Y., 


N. Y. has produced sectional structures since 1910. 
Production of 20,000 buildings to date include gor- 


Other Homasote defense houses have been pre- 
fabricated by the City Lumber Co., of Bridgeport, 
Conn., who supplied 100 units like that shown 
above for the Navy’s submarine base near New 
London, Conn. (AF, Mar. ‘41, p. 175), and by other 
plants for outlying Naval bases and for export. 
Between now and June 1, Homasote expects to com- 
plete 5400 houses for the FWA, using 10 of its 
larger prefabricators, including Barrett & Hilp and 
City Lumber, with plants in various parts of the 
country. Several of Homasote’s smaller prefabrica- 
tors are also manufacturing houses for private con- 
struction under FHA Title VI. 





ages, farm buildings, industrial buildings, and more 
recently, dwellings. Present construction is wood 
panel, with siding outside and plywood or com- 
position board inside. Their factories have a pro- 
duction capacity of 90 houses within 90 days and 
250 houses monthly thereafter. During 1941 Kolb 
supplied demountable school units for eight projects 
in defense areas. Also private contracts, FHA 
financed. 


R. E. Kramer & Co., Davenport, lowa, has an 
estimated capacity of 180 houses within 90 days. 


Leird Lumber Go., Little Rock, Ark., has built 350 
prefabricated CCC buildings since beginning pro- 
duction in 1938, but no houses so far. Of sectional 
construction, these buildings were bolted together 
at the site. Leird estimates a maximum capacity of 
100 houses within 90 days. 


Lewis Manufacturing Co., 23rd and Michigan 


Aves., Bay City, Mich., has produced ready-cut 
houses since 1911, demountables and partial pre- 
fabs during past few years for the Government. 
14,000 units produced to date. Factory is now 
geared for panels or ready-cuts, but Lewis believes 
the latter to be a superior product. Present produc- 
tion 10 to 20 ready-cuts a day. 








Home Building Corp., 6642 Main St., Kansas 
City, Kan., fabricates a plywood panel system, 
with a prefabricated ‘‘moto-unit.’’ Using their stan- 
dard design, the company put up 50 units for PBA 
at Indian Head, Md. (AF Apr. ‘41, p. 76) and 100 
duplex units for FSA at Middle River, Md. (AF Dec. 
‘41, p. 44). Their estimated capacity is 160 houses 
per month after 30 days, 500 houses per month after 
40 days. Maximum monthly output on present pro- 
duction basis, 500 houses in 90 days. 





Highton—FWA 


Lockwall Houses, Inc., 83 Beaver St., N. Y. C., 


N. Y,, began production of their patented panel pre- 
fab in January 1941. Factories at Odenton, Md. and 
Akron, Ohio, hues produced 465 units to date. 


Metropolitan Greenhouse Mfg. Co., 1851 Flush- 


ing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., has facilities for pro- 
ducing from 6 to 10 houses per day, with a maxi- 
mum capacity estimated at 500 houses in 90 days. 


Minter Homes Corp., Huntington, W. Va., uses a 


wood frame and panel construction. 
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Strasser 


Pease Woodwork Co., Inc., Turrill St., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio, prefabricated its first Peaseway House 
in April 1940 based upon previous experience in 
selling building materials by mail. Construction 
system uses wall-length exterior panels, room-length 
floor panels. Factory in Hamilton, Ohio, equipped 
with moving assembly lines, has produced 500 
houses to date. Capacity of 1200 within 90 days. 


Perma-bilt Homes, Inc., 6 East 45th St., N. Y., 


N. Y.5 is licensed to build the John B. Pierce Foun- 
dation house. Has 1600 privately financed homes 
on order. Estimated capacity 35 houses per day. 





Oswald Wild 


PHC Housing Corp., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y., N. Y., 
has been experimenting with prefabrication since 
1934 (AF Sept. ‘40, p. 2). The first houses were pro- 
duced in 1939, and in 1941 the company received «a 
Government contract for three barracks for th> 
Army, to be erected at Bolling Field and Fort Bel- 
voir. Other work includes 22 hospital units shipped 
to England for the Red Cross (AF Jan. ‘42, p. 64). 
They estimate a production capacity of 9000 houses 
annually by next June through the facilities of an- 
other firm using their system. Their own factory 
at Jackson, Miss., is geared to the production of 
one 100-ft. barrack daily. 
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Porete Mfg. Co., North Arlington, N. J., organized 
in 1920, last year began production of the “’Plasti- 
krete’’ house, prefabricated of precast reenforced 
concrete units, and built 10 experimental houses for 
the FWA at Alexandria, Va. (AF Oct. ‘41, p. 234-5). 


Plywood Products Co., Overland, Kan., has been 
producing a stress-covered house since 1940. Present 
capacity is six houses a month. 


Plywood Structures, 6307 Wilshire Bivd., Los 


Angeles, Calif., licenses fabricators to produce their 
stress-covered panels and special connecting spline. 
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Homes, Inc., 208 S. W. Broadway, Portland, Ore., 
builds the ‘‘Haul-a-Way Home” illustrated above. 
it is 100 per cent factory assembled and was de- 
signed by Allison H. Dean, realtor-subdivider and 
president of the firm since its formation in February 


of last year. Construction is patented, based on 
the principle of a bridge girder. Transported on 
trucks or flat cars, the house is sold as a furnished 
three-room unit for $1,800 f.o.b. (AF Apr. ‘41, p. 20). 


Homes, Inc., 13th Place & Lewis Ave., Tulsa, 


Okla., organized in 1941, uses plywood panels. 
Capacity of 15 houses monthly is being doubled. 





Modern Builders, Inc., 1107 E. lowa St., Evans- 
ville, ind., started production of piywood panel 
houses in 1940. Capacity is 200 units monthly. 
Modern-Way Homes Co., Chester Pa., uses the 
Willis-Way system, capacity 30 houses a month. 
Moore & Moore Lumber Co., 100 East Florida 


Ave., Youngstown, Ohio, began production in 1939, 
using DFPA system. Capacity of 12 houses a month. 


Morton Construction Co., 1 East 42d Street, N. Y., 


« Yuy can turn out 30 houses a month. 





Haskell 


The Prebilt Co., Revere, Mass., are successors to 
the Prebilt Department of Pope & Cottle Co., pro- 
ducers of sectional houses since 1921. The ‘Add- 
Easy’’ house, shown above, was designed by Archi- 
tect Royal Barry Wills. Production is monthly. 


Prefabricated Products, Inc., 507 Lloyd Bidg., 


Seattle, Wash., was organized in 1929, and has 
since supplied sectional and ready-cut buildings 
for CCC camps, U. S. Engineers, U. S. Forest Service, 
Bureau of Mines, CAA, and for the Army and Navy 
in Alaska. Present production is about 8 houses a 
day, capacity 2000 houses in 90 days. 
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Houston Ready-cut House Co., 3601 Polk Ave., 
Houston, Tex., was organized in 1917 to supply 
sectional houses for the oil industry, and has pro- 
duced over 10,000 sectional and ready-cut houses 
since then. All structural parts are prefabricated, 
bolted together at the site. Two factories serve the 
Gulf area and the Southwest. Exports to Carribean 
area. Maximum capacity of 800 houses in 90 days. 
Company has supplied houses for FWA (Division of 
Defense Housing), Dept. of Agriculture, Farm Se- 
curity Administration, CCC. Also built 4,573 ply- 
wood tent frames and a complete flying school for 
the Army. (AF Jan. ‘41, p. 4). 


National Homes Corp., Lafayette, Ind., has pro- 
duced 956 homes since it began in 1940, and now 
has 1200 on contract for FWA (story p. 89). 


Niagara Realty Corp., 105 Court St., Brooklyn, 
N. Ys, was organized last year, and has an esti- 
mated capacity of 140 houses within 90 days. 


Page & Hill Co., 1017 Plymouth Building, Minne- 


apolis, Minn., has a capacity of 500 houses in 90 
days. The company’s main business has been 
log houses, but it also makes a panel type. 





Quality Homes, Los Angeles, Calif., estimated a 
production capacity of about 550 houses in 90 days 
and 300 a month thereafter. 


W. W. Rausch (Holt-Fairchild Co.), 7 Court St., 


Arlington, Mass., began producing his system of 
ready-cut construction in 1938 when he joined Holt- 
Fairchild after two years’ research in low cost 
housing. To date, 660 of these units have been 
produced, 624 of them for the Navy at Newport, 
R. |. Present plans are for production of a sec- 
tional house at 20 a day. 


Real Estate, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., produced 10 
portable houses in 1941, completely shop-built but 
of conventional construction; is now working on a 
larger house composed of two portable sections to 
meet FHA requirements. (AF Sept. ‘41, p. 208). 


Schirmer-Peterson Co., 6830 Beaver Ave., Cleve- 


land, Ohio, produces a sectional wood house using 
siding for exteriors and plywood for interiors. 


Sears Roebuck & Co., Box 30, Newark, N. J., 
has produced over 115,000 ready-cut and sectional 
houses in its 40 years of prefabrication. It sup- 
plied hospital and cantonment building to the Gov- 
ernment during the last war; and for the present 
program has furnished 25 ready-cut buildings to 
Navy; 150 sectional buildings to Army for a base 
in Bermuda; 2 sectional Gienede to RAF ferry 
bomber base; and supplied materials for General 
Houses’ 65 units at Indian Head, Md. Factories at 
Port Newark, N. J., and Norwood, Cincinnati, O., 
have a capacity of 2,000 sectional houses in 90 days. 


S. Slotnick Co., 333 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass., supplied 600 Navy units at Portsmouth, N. H. 





Houston Sash & Door Co., Houston, Tex. hos on 


estimated capacity of 1000 houses within 90 days 


eg me Ge., inc, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza., NW. Y., N. Yu hos built three experimental 
stressed plywood pone! houses. Production capacity 
625 houses monthly after 60 doys. 


ilinois Lumber Mfg. Co., Cairo, U., estimates its 


capacity at 100 houses monthly after 30 days 


Jaeger Homes Mfg. Co., 14300 Promenade, 
Detroit, Mich., has built several houses of sec- 


tional frame construction for privete sole. 


C. D. Johnson Lumber Corp., American Bank 
Bidg., Portiand, Ore., started production in the 
summer of 1940, with a capacity of 15 howses 
monthly, served Oregon only. Plywood construction. 


Johnson Co., 235 South Deck S$t., Sharon, Pa., 
began production in 1939. Estimated capacity. 60 
houses monthly after 30 days. Construction of ply- 
wood panels. 


Juul Steel Houses, Sheboygan, Wise., hos been 
fabricating steel panel houses since 1934. Capacity 
250 steel houses within 90 days. 


T. 6. King Go., Anniston, Ala. hos capacity of 
500 houses monthly after 30 days. King hes built 
portable, demountable bwildings since 1936, has 
furnished thousands of structures to CCC, Army and 
other Government agencies; also farm buildings and 
houses. 


23 Mer 
Paine Lumber Company, Ltd., Oshkosh, Wis., 


prefabricators of CCC camp buildings (above), have 
@ maximum capacity of 1000 houses in 90 days. 


Pacific System Homes, Inc., 5800 South Boyle 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., begon the production 
of portable and sectional buildings in 1908, and 
has produced 38,000 to date. Plant has facilities for 
complete fabrication using plywood panels. Capacity 
100 houses per month after 30 days. 

Earl M. Peak, Marshalltown, lowa, is o licensee 


for the John B. Pierce Foundation house. 


Southern Mill & Manufacturing Co., 525 S$. 
Troost St., Tulsa, Okla., has been manufacturing 
“Sturdybilt’’ sectional houses since 1919, selling 
principally to oii companies and industrial firms, but 
also supplying several for the CAA. In 1941 South- 
ern manufactured 600 houses for a FWA defense 
housing project at Wichita, Kansas (above). Factor- 
ies at Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Longview, Texas, have 
a capacity of 1500 houses within 90 days. Wall 
sections are prefabricated with lumbe: or plywood 
sheathing, and shingles, flooring and roofing are 
applied conventionally at the site. 
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Speedwall Company, 5035 First Ave. S., Seattle, 


Wash,, is one of the pioneers in the manufacture 
of the DFPA stress-covered panel type house, has 
been producing them since 1936 (AF Apr. ‘39, p. 304). 
Factory at Seattle ships to surrounding territory by 
truck, has an estimated capacity of 500 houses 
within 90 days, and 250 houses a .month there- 
after. In 1941, Speedwall supplied 300 units for 
the USHA at Bremerton, Wash.; built a demonstra- 
tion “‘cotton-wall’’ house in Washington (AF Apr. 
‘41, p. 70; May ‘41, p. 22); supplied dwellings and 
construction camps to the Navy, dormitories for FSA. 


J. C. Allen & Son 
Stansbury Manor Corp., Middle River, Md., 
was organized in 1941 to produce the John B. Pierce 
Foundation prefabricated house for the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. (AF Nov. ‘41, p. 322). Its facilities consisf 
of mills at McGaheysville, Va., and Metuchen, N. J 
During 1941 Stansbury produced 640 units; it is 
currently supplying 400 more for FSA in Middle River. 


St. Elmo Housing Co., St. Elmo, Ill. has been pro- 
ducing octagonal, sectional, farm, camp and tourist 
buildings since 1928, but is now bringing out a 
rectangular sectional house. They estimate their 
capacity as 20 houses per month. 





Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn., 


has developed the system of cellular construction 


above. Six houses were built in 1941 (AF May 
‘41, p. 22), and since then 550 houses and several 
dormitories have been completed: 250 at Muscle 
Sheals and 300 at Jackson, Tennessee, fabricated 
for FWA by Algernon Blair. 


Tyler Fixture Gorp., Niles, Mich., has built 25 
houses and estimates that it can produce 500 in 
90 days. 


Udell Works, 1202 W. 28th St., Indianapolis, 


Ind., began production in 1939 of an octagonal, 
sectional house, producing over 400 to date. Ca- 
pacity is 50 monthly. 


Standard Demountable Homes, 3839 Wilshire 


Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. was organized at the 
end of 1941 to produce the above house, designed 
by Architect Paul R. Williams, with sectional con- 
struction using a combination of plywood and 
siding. The Rito three California firms plan 
to fabricate the houses: F. B. Layne & Co., Bur- 
bank; Arch-Rib Roof Truss Co., Los Angeles; and 
Valley Planing Mill, Van Nuys. Their combined 
production capacity is estimated at 3000 houses 
within 90 days, and a rate of over 1000 houses 
per month thereafter. 


St. Johns Portable Building Co., St. Johns, Mich., 
began producing sectional buildings in 1907. Their 
factory can produce at a rate of 100 a month. 
Strand Building Products, Birmingham, Ala., 
has a capacity of 500 houses in 90 days. 
Structures, Inc., 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
ill. began production in 1934, built 48 units in 1935 
at Decatur, Ind. 

Tak-a-part Products Co., 28 Brooklyn Ave. 
Freeport., N. Yu uses a 


metal-edged plywood 
panel construction. 
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C. S. Van Gorden & Son, 218 Tenth Ave., Eau 

Claire, Wis., began fabricating in 1940. They 

have built 16 FHA-approved houses and have facili- 

ties for turning out one house a day on a one-shift 
sis. 

Welcome Homes, Inc., Whitefish Bay, Wis., 


has an estimated capacity of 50 houses a month 
after 90 days. 


Well Built Mfg. Co., Somerville, N. Jy started 
production of sectional garages about 5 years ago 
and soon expanded to manufacture of houses and 
other building types. Over 200 houses have been 
produced to date. Capacity: 600 houses within 90 
days; 300 monthly thereafter. 
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Highton-FWA 
Standard Houses Corporation, 820 N. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. was organized in 1936 by 
Architect Bertrand Goldberg. After three years’ re- 
search with the Douglas Fir Plywood stressed-covered 
panel house, and the construction of 2 experimental 
houses (AF Apr. ‘39, p. 287), he teamed up with 
three other Chicagoans and marketed the houses 
complete with lot in suburban Melrose Park (AF 
Jan. ‘40, p. 66-7). Standard estimates its production 
capacity at 2500 houses within 90 days, and 1000 
houses a month thereafter. In 1941 they supplied 
PBA with 57 units at Indian Head, Md. 





George Strock 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Brown- 
Marx Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., began prefabrica- 


tion in 1936 with their ‘Tenesteel’’ homestead 
buildings (AF Jan. ‘39, p. 68-9). By the middle of 
1940, they had supplied over 530 steel frame and 
steel panel buildings, mainly for FSA. In 1940 they 
also built 350 units for the Navy (AF Feb. ‘41, p. 
84), and in 1941 supplied 58 houses to PBA. 


Walter Dorwin Teague, 444 Madison Ave., N. Y., 


N. Yx has developed a stressed-covered plywood 
panel construction with metal connectors. Arrange- 


ments for production in the East are pending. 





Whaley Construction Co., 5484 Atlantic Ave., 
Long Beach, Calif., is now the U. S. licensee of 
Hayes Econocrete system shown above (AF Mar. 
‘39, p. 219-20). 

W. H. Whyte Construction Co., 382 Railroad 


Ave., Hackensack, N. J. began production in 1939, 


using plywood panels 4 and 8 ft. wide. Capacity: 
houses monthly. 


} + mag Construction Co., 9 $. Clinton St., 


Chicago, has produced 1000 sectional houses, 
consisting of four one-piece wall sections, floor and 
ceiling panels (AF Mar. ‘41, p. 176). Twelve plants 
in four states can preduce 1208 houses in 90 days. 
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.. . AND A REPRESENTATIVE PREFABRICATOR 


with a record of 848 houses last year, a proven capacity of 12 houses a day, and a down-to-earth 
merchandising formula for private sales that worked before Government orders began. 








While there is no such thing as a typical 
prefabricator—unless it is the man with 
a plan but no plant—National Homes 
Corp. of Lafayette, Ind. is a good ex- 
ample of the kind of company which 
leads FWA to believe that the prefab 
industry can furnish 7,000 houses a 
month in the first half of 1942. National 
is also an amazing success story, a strik- 
ing demonstration of the value of good 
planning and good luck, and probably 
the only company in existence that has 
made money on its prefab operations, 
both private and public, from the day 
production began. 

Eighteen months young, National has had 
as much experience in the actual fabrica- 
tion of panel houses as many an older 
prefabricator has had in 10 years. With 
956 houses under its belt, 393 of which 
were sold through dealers to private cus- 
tomers, National closed the year with a 
production rate of 10 houses a day on 
a 3-shift basis, is currently increasing 
this figure to 12, or 360 per month, by 
adding a fourth swing shift for continu- 
ous production. Under the new program 


‘ Ireing Miller 
it has already contracted to deliver 1200 
defense units for occupancy July 1, allow- 
ing 30 days for clean-up and Government 
acceptance, and probably will do it. 
Ironically, the Government orders which 
have spelled success with a capital “S” 
for National also mark the demise of an 
earlier achievement which might have 
had even larger significance. For 
National Homes started with the idea 
of supplying a low-priced house for sale 
through small-town, realtor-dealers with- 
in trucking distance (300 miles) of the 
manufacturing plant, and—unlike so 
many others with much the same ob- 
jective—was doing nicely on private busi- 
ness before public defense-housing came 
along. Six months of all-out production 
for defense will kill this private business 
and leave little outwardly to distinguish 
National from the scores of other plants 
which will probably spring up to supply 
the Government market, but the real story 
of the company to date is not the way it 
has flourished on the fat of defense 
orders but the bone and muscle it has 
built on the lean of private sales. 


14,500 sq. ft. plant (below) in which National Homes are produced. Building was doubled 
in size to accommodate defense orders, fleet of trucks has increased from 3 to 31. 








J.C. Aten & Son 








il 
National Homes Corp.'s officers average 30 years 
young but are old-timers in the prefab game. 
Left to right: James R. Price, National's 
Lafayette dealer and a director; David C. 
Slipher, Vice-President and Sales Manager; 
Donald W. Lowman, President; and John T. 
King, Production Manager. L. E. Scheeber, 
right, recently joined the firm as a “balance 
wheel.”’ 


Production line (below) at the National plant is 
capable of producing 12 houses a day in con- 
tinuous operation, has produced 10. Picture 1 
shows pre-cutting of framing members, 2 as- 
sembly Jigs for 12 ft. wall and ceiling paneis, 3 
assembly of floor panels. More on next page. 
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Started July 1, 1940, National completed 
and sold through dealers 108 houses in its 
first 6 months operation, and 285 more in 
1941, building up to a volume of almost 
30 a month at the end of last year. dt 
accounted for nearly half of the houses 
built in Lafayette during this period, and 
extended its dealer organization through- 
out the northern part of Indiana. Its 
four standard models, ranging in size from 
4 to 54% rooms and in price (complete ex- 
cept for land) from $3,200 to $4,600, were 
competing successfully with conventional 
construction and creating a new market 
for homes in the lower income brackets 
that substantially increased the volume of 
house construction of all types in the La- 
' fayette area. In brief. it was doing exactly 
what prefabricators had always said they 
would do but had almost universally failed 
to accomplish. 
Naturally, all this did not just happen. 
While National Homes was a brand-new 
company, with a brand-new plant and 
brand-new (if somewhat limited) capital, 
its principals were old in the prefabrica- 
» tion game the day it was started, although 
_ this was their first venture as entrepre- 
neurs. 
D. W. Lowman and D. C. Slipher, who 
founded the new firm, had been in pre- 
fabrication since it first assumed that 
name, at the time of the Chicago Fair. 
Both were employed by the Rostone Co., 
pioneers in the development of precast 
masonry panel construction, upon grad- 
uating from Purdue University as me- 
chanical engineers in 1932. Both worked 
successively for Houses, Inc., Gun- 
nison Magic Homes, and the Gunnison 
Housing Corp., ending up as General 
Manager and Sales Manager, respectively, 
of the latter corporation. (Slipher also had 
a year as Assistant Chief Engineer, Tech- 
nical Division, FHA, examining and rat- 
ing systems of prefabrication for mort- 
gage insurance.) who joined 
them in starting the company, was a La- 
fayette realtor who, as a partner in the 
firm of Tedford and Price, had been one 
of the Gunnison Housing Corp.’s most suc- 
cessful dealers; John T. King, Produc- 
tion Manager of the new firm, formerly 
held the same job with Gunnison. 
National’s founders thus had a good 
chance to learn prefabrication from the 
bottom up before starting on their own, 
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an opportunity to learn from the mistakes 
of others, and time to decide what was 
right and what was wrong with the way 
prefab was going. It was their theory that 
the principal thing holding prefab back 
was that most existing organizations had 
set their sights too high and were trying 
to shoot too far; that while aiming at a 
nation-wide market they were ignoring a 
target in their own back yard. Specifically, 
they believed that the best market for the 
prefabricated house—at least at the begin- 
ning—was the small town, where it would 
not have to compete with the large-scale 
developer-builder and could offer big-city 
standards of construction and design that 
would be definitely superior to the prod- 
uct of the carpenter-contractor. Since the 
greatest advantage of prefab was low-cost, 
quantity production, they felt it could be 
applied with most effect in competition 
with the small-scale, conventional build- 
ing operation and where cost was a para- 
mount factor: to the thousands of low-cost 
houses needed in communities too small to 
support an efficient, full-time builder. 
Lowman and Slipher did not believe, how- 
ever, that it was sufficient to direct pre- 
fab’s sales effort at the small town market; 
it was necessary, they felt, to understand 
this market and to design a product to 
meet its needs, and this had not been done. 
In one important respect the small town 
market was exactly like the market for 
houses everywhere: it wanted a really low- 
cost house. Tedford and Price, who had 
sold 27 of the Gunnison Housing Corp.’s 
“De Luxe” models in the Lafayette area 
in 1938-39, had found that the demand 
for these $4,500 to $6,500 houses was soon 
satisfied, while the number of prospects 
who said they would buy a simpler, cheaper 
house at $3,200 to $3,300 was almost un- 
limited. Their insistance upon this fact, 
echoed by Lowman and Slipher within the 
Gunnison organization, resulted in the 
Gunnison “Miracle” home—the De Luxe 
model stripped of its hardwood interior 
wall finish, with 14 in. fir plywood on both 
sides of wall and partition panels, and 
job-fabricated floors in place of floor 
panels—selling for $3,200. 

When the Miracle Home came off the 
drafting boards in the spring of 1940, Ted- 
ford and Price promptly proved the sound- 
ness of their theory by selling 26 houses of 

(Continued on page 82) 


Production line (cont'd), Picture 4 shows wall panels on mono-rail for sanding of joints, etc., 
picture 5 spray booth. In 6, doors and windows have been installed and panels are receiv- 
ing finishing touches. Picture 7 shows trucks pulling out of the plant, each carrying one 
house less floor panels, which require half of another truck. 8 shows assembled floor at 
site, 9 delivery and assembly of wall panels, and 10, partially completed houses. 
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DESIGNED BY 
GARDNER A. DAILEY, A.1.A. 








BARRACKS 
FOR 


SHIPMENT 








“Barracks for Shipment” is one of the simplest, most 
intelligent and constructive suggestions for further- 
ing the war effort made to date by an architect. It 
olters a method of erecting with unskilled labor, 
barracks, base hospitals, etc., with the use of a hallf- 
dozen standard units. Most remarkable feature of 
Mr. Dailey’s design is the “folding roof,” which 
simultaneously solves the problems of compactness 
for shipping and of providing clear interior spans of 


18 to 20 feet. 


Photos, Gabriel Moulin 
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BARRACKS FOR SHIPMENT 


The folding roof, in strength tests, carried 
in excess of seventy pounds per square 
foot using 5/16” plywood for covering and 
web members. Heavier material would 
permit loads in excess of 100 lbs. in an 
18 ft. span. 
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1. Each roof segment is three feet wide, 
as are all other sections. It contains four 
panels, two of which are hinged. The de- 
sign (patent pending) is based on the 
stressed covering principle used in air- 
plane wing construction. 


2. A view showing the roof unfolded, 
prior to the installation of the filler pieces. 
In this photograph the stiffening ribs glued 
to each plywood sheet can be seen. These 
ribs, of 1” by 2” fir, also serve as guides for 
the stiffening webs. 


3. A three-foot section, showing the 
completed roof in position. Internally 
braced, the roof requires no tie rods or 
other supports, and when a number of sec- 
tions have been joined together it develops 
great lateral and longitudinal strength. 
All sections interlock, making the roof 
weatherproof without the use of additional 
roofing materials. 
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ERECTION OF ROOF. 

1. A roof section just assembled is ready to lift 
into place. The hollow units are light in weight 
(three and a half pounds per square foot) and 
can be put up easily by two men. 2. Here one 
side of the roof has been put on the plate in a 
balanced position, allowing the workmen to lift 
the other side. 3. After both sections are resting 
on the wall plate, they are slid into a centered 
position. By means of special watertight battens 
each roof segment is fastened to the adjoining 
unit. Bolts are used to connect walls and roof. 
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DESIGNED BY GARDNER A. DAILEY, A. I. A. 


The accompanying drawing shows a complete 
assembly. Note the web members, three of 
which are used in each half of the roof. There 
is a continuous wall plate which ties the vertical 
sections together to provide support for the roof. 
When interior partitions are eliminated, single 
panels are attached at right angles to the wall 
sections at intervals of six to twelve feet to pro- 


vide lateral stiffness. 
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BARRACKS FOR SHIPMENT 













) In the photograph above the simple and ingenious design 
14 of the folding roof can be studied. The entire tensile 

stress developed when the roof is loaded is taken by the 
hinges, which are simple loose pin butts with four steel 
straps welded on. 
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FRONT ELEVATION 























The system may be applied to houses as well 
as larger structures. At the left is a two-bed- 
room scheme, well planned for privacy and 
convenience. The sketch of the snow-covered 
buildings was included to suggest the strength 
of the roof, which, by increasing the thickness 
of the plywood sections, will carry loads in 
excess of 100 pounds per square foot. Also 
to be noted is the manner in which the build- 
ings may be adapted to irregular sites. 
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1. A roof jig with cover sheet being applied. There 
is a pile of finished roof sections at the left. A roof 
section can be manufactured in five minutes. 2, Tap- 
ered webs being gang drilled. The webs can be made 
in several pieces if desired. 3, Typical wall panels. 
The panel design is one used by many manufacturers 
of plywood houses. The architect points out that a 
substantial stock of units can be made prior to order 
because they may be used in any type of building, 
whether house or barracks. On demounting they may 
also be returned to stock and re-used several times. 





Above, A possible assembly of units and buildings. No 
particular type of use is indicated, as such a group 
could serve as a temporary school, hospital, administra- 
tion unit, etc. The sketch at the right illustrates the 
spacious interiors made possible with the construction. 
In the suggested hospital set-up the stiffening fins are 
useful in separating the beds. In barracks the beds 
would be double-decked. . 





DESIGNED BY GARDWER A. DAILEY, AI. A. 
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WAR-TIME FACTORIES IN BRITAIN. .... 


on British Building practice as affected by the blitz. 


GENERAL VIEW 


The photographs shown here arrived re- 
cently from England, and illustrate a new 
airplane plant whose location, size and 
capacity, naturally, are not revealed. De- 
spite the lack of data, several interesting 
facts are revealed. Most striking is the 
tremendous glass area in a building where 
nightly blackouts are an invariable rou- 
tine. Obscuration is provided to some ex- 
tent by paint on the glass, but chiefly by 
curtains. Also notable is the very light 
roof construction, with no suggestion of 
an attempt at bombproofing. An unusu- 
ally interesting technical development. 
shown in the accompanying drawings, is 
the use of floor lights and service boxes. 
Mr. Crane, formerly of Detroit and now 
practicing in England, came back on a 
short visit recently and described some of 
the major lessons learned from the bom- 
bardments. “Experience has taught us 
not to attempt to design so-called bomb- 
proof roofs except for vital sections such 
as boiler rooms, compressor houses, and 
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The service box is usually two feet 
square, although it may be larger, 
and contains four sections, each 
with a manually operated door. 
When closed it is flush with the 
floor. The four sections contain a 
fixed light for illuminating the un- 
derside of a wing, a coil of power 
line for electric tools, a compressed 
air attachment, and a_ portable 
light. These service boxes, located 
every 10 feet along the production 
line, have speeded up work con- 
siderably. 














rooms for transformers, switch gear and 
other key equipment. For example, we are 
using a thin asbestos roofing material. 
This is laid upon a steel framework and 
clipped to it. When a bomb hits such a 
roof the resultant explosion rips away the 
asbestos but usually leaves the steel frame- 
work practically intact. Less damage, ac- 
tually, is caused than results from a hit 
on solid roof construction. . . Blackout, 
of course, is a big problem, and a great 
deal of study has been given it. Very few 
windowless buildings are being con. 
structed. We have found them too ex- 
pensive to build and operate. Solid walls 
are particularly dangerous under bomb- 
ing conditions. We use solid walls for 
eight feet only (reenforced brick 14 
inches thick) with regular steel sash 
above. About one-third of the sash are 
glazed, and the rest are temporarily filled 
with asbestos. Curtains, in addition to the 
blacked-out sash, provide the necessary 
obscuration. In the case of bombing, 
these light walls are repaired quickly and 
cheaply.” 


C. HOWARD CRANE, ARCHITECT 

















































































Big figures hold little power to impress 
Americans. Our common idiom is made up 
of superlatives. Nevertheless, in this new 
bomber plant in the Southwest, as in so 
many of the war industries mushrooming 
between the Appalachians and the Rock- 
ies, the common superlatives become a 
little inadequate. 

It is a very big building. If, in the time 
honored manner of statisticians, you took 
the Queen Elizabeth, and the Queen Mary, 
and the Normandie, and set them end to 
end alongside this building, there would 
still be room enough for a very respectable 
plane manufacturing operation. When the 
insulation was delivered, it came in 203 
freight cars. And even with all this insula- 
tion, the cooling plant installed would 
take care of more than a quarter of a 
million household refrigerators. If this 
still fails to suggest anything remarkable 
in the way of big building, it might help 
to add that a twin of this plant is going 
up in another State. 

These plants are remarkable for more than 
size and speed of erection. They were 
designed to meet requirements so string- 
ent that in many instances new types 
of construction had to be developed. Most 
interesting of these is the wall section, 
which is steel inside and out, combined 
with layers of fiberglas and special vapor 
seal paper, to give maximum strength and 
light weight, with the highest obtainable 
acoustical, insulating and light-reflecting 
quaiities. The outer shell of steel is a 
special rolled section; inside, the metal is 


ASSEMBLY PLANT 


for four-motor bombers. One of a pair of industrial giants, designed and built by Austin Company, 





Above, a progress photograph of last sum- 
mer, showing the erection of one of the 
large trusses. Below, the reenforced shat- 
ter-proof wall which surrounds the assem- 
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bly plant and other buildings to a height 
of twelve feet. Note the one-inch layer of 
insulating board between the hollow block 
and the brick. 
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Above, view of the side walis under con- metal lath. This is covered by a metal 
struction. The photograph below illustrates deck, which is later covered by vapor seal 
the manner in which the insulating blanket paper, asphalt 


, insulating board and roof- 
of glass wool is rolled on to the expanded ing material. 








An isometric drawing showing the special 
type of construction developed for the side 
walis and roof of the plant. The system, 
known as “ferrogias,” provides temperature, 
moisture and acoustical control with light- 
reflecting interior surfaces. 
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expanded lath which holds the white in- 
sulating material in place, a combination 
providing excellent light reflection and 
sound insulation. Since there are no win- 
dows in the plant, year-round air condition- 
ing was installed. The problem of cooling 
this immense space, together with the 
accompanying problems of preventing con- 
densation, etc., was without precedent in 
U. S. building history. Air conditioning 
for a large auditorium, such as the Radio 
City Music Hall, for instance, would be 
child’s play in comparison, for several 
dozen of such theaters would fit quite com- 
fortably into one of these plants. In a 
permanently blacked-out structure of this 
sort, artificial lighting also demanded fix- 
ture installations on an immense scale. To 
provide the 35 foot-candle intensity at 
working level which was required, some 
17,000 two-tube 200-watt rectified fluores- 
cent units were installed in each assembly 
building. A white cement floor was used 
as an aid in reflecting light up on the 
undersides of parts and planes on the 
assembly hines. 

The plant has two main bays. Mez- 
zanines for storage of parts and _ sub- 
assemblies are arranged along the 
main assembly lines, with both monorails 
and hydraulic elevators to keep the parts 
moving. With food wagons, first aid sta- 
tions, tool cribs, washrooms and toilets all 
located directly below the mezzanines or 
on them, there is no obstruction to the 
free operation of the interconnecting mono- 
rail systems which serve the entire area. 
These monorails are capable of carrying a 
complete four-engine bomber from one end 
of the line to the other, or of transferring 
any other overhead loads anywhere in the 
building. To bring power outlets to the 
various work points about ten miles of 
underfloor service ducts were installed. 
In addition to the main assembly building, 
the plant includes several other buildings: 
an office building, maintenance shop and 
boiler house, a paint shop, hangar and 
cafeteria. In the boiler house there are 
three combination gas and oil-fired boilers 
furnishing a total of 300,000 pounds of 
steam per hour at 225 pounds; three air 
compressors with a capacity of 1500 cubic 
feet per minute for each; and three fire 
pumps which take care of the sprinkler 
systems and fire stations. There is also a 
625 KVA steam turbine generator, in- 
stalled to meet emergency light and power 
requirements. 

Data on structural precautions against 
the effects of bombing, naturally, have not 
been released. It might be noted, however. 
that the main assembly building and all 
auxiliary structures have 12-foot walls of 
reenforced masonry, 13 inches in thickness, 
which extend around their perimeter. 
Such walls have been found to provide 
very substantial protection against bomb 
splinters from hits outside the plant, and 
their height of 12 feet is ample to protect 
both men and machines. 
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The illustration above shows the interior 
finish which is standard throughout the 


plant: a layer 
through which 


of expanded metal lath, 
is seen the core of highly 


reflective white fibreglas. Below, a view 
of one of the walls of the assembly build- 
ing, shatter-proof masonry for twelve feet, 
18 gauge metal for another fifty above. 














G. H. Van Anda 


Photos, 
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HOUSE IN WHITESTONE, N. Y. 
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HOUSE IN WHITESTONE, N. Y. 






















This house is located in a wooded section of Long 
Island, within a 25-minute drive of the center of New 
York over the new bridges and express highways. The 
primary objective of owner and architect was to de- 
sign a modern house economically, using structural 
methods familiar to local builders. Living require- 
ments included two bedrooms for the family, a 
guest room, a studio for the owner, who is a commer- 
cial artist, and a one-car garage. These elements and 
the living-dining room and kitchen have been arranged 
compactly in a plan nearly square, and are very simply 
expressed on the exterior. The terrace, as shown 
above and on the preceding page, is partly covered and 
provides for a roll-down awning. Cost: $8,940. Cub- 
age: 28.605. 
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DAVIDSON STEPHEN, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—cement plas- 
ter on metal lath on wood strips, sheathing, 
1 in. dampproofed Celotex, Celotex Corp., 
building paper; inside—wood lath and plaster. 
ROOF: 4-ply composition on board sheathing, 
felt and one layer of Ruberoid, The Ruberoid 
Co. 

INSULATION: Outside walls—Celotex, Celo- 
tex Co. Attic floor—rockwool. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—Colonial Fireplace 
Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Cold rolled copper, 
16 oz., throughout. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, Hope’s 
Windows, Inc. Glass—single strength, quality 
B and plate. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—red oak. 
Kitchen—pine, linoleum covered. Bathrooms 
—brick veneer. 

HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Aga, coal- 
fired, American Gas Accumilator Co. Re- 
frigerator—Norge Div., Borg-Warne?® Corp. 
Sink and cabinets—Cox & Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
PLUMBING: Water pipes—copper, 
HEATING: Steam system, including domes- 
tic hot water, American Radiator-Standard 
Sanitary Corp. Thermostat—Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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HOUSE AT OSWEGO LAKE 
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WADE PIPES, ARCHITECT 


An attractive and informal design for a 
lakeside dwelling. The drawing at the left 
shows the kitchen and utility room as the 
core of the plan, with bedrooms and garage 
disposed symmetrically on either side. The 
living room is free of the main mass of the 
house on three sides, and has large floor-to- 
ceiling corner windows which include both 
fixed and movable sash. The balanced ar- 
rangement, it will be noted, has been car- 
ried out on the lake side as well. Cost: 22 
cents per cubic foot. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—sheathing, 
solid shiplap, fir siding. Floors—asphalt tile 
over concrete slab. 

ROOF AND DECK: Composition roofing. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, leaders 
and ducts—galvanized iron. 

WINDOWS: Sash — fir. Glass — single 
strength, quality B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. 

WOODWORK: Vertical grain fir. 
HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches— 
Bryant Electric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Crane Co. 
Cabinets—Hali-Mack, WHallenscheid & Mc- 
Donald. 

HEATING: Warm air system. 
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BEDROOM, STUDY, LIVING-DINING ROOM 





This desert house, located a few miles outside of Phoenix, 
was designed for a musician who rents it when he is not in 
residence. Because of these separate: requirements, it was 
necessary to create a flexible scheme. The interior, with the 
exception of kitchen and bath, is a single open space. It 
may be subdivided by means of folding redwood screens to 
gain an extra bedroom. The central chimney is interesting; 
it contains a large fireplace, an air conditioning unit, and it 
serves as a screen for the dining area. Walls are of the 
adobe so commonly used in the region; the use of horizontal 
redwood strips at every third course is described by the 
designer as a device “to bring the house even closer to the 
earth of which it was built, by emphasizing the horizontal 
lines, and at the some time to make the adobe brick more 
architectural.” Cost: about $5,000. 






















DESERT COTTAGE IN SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA GEORGE L. ELLIS, DESIGNER 











LIVING ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Walls—12 in. adobe. Between 
every third course a 2 in./2 in. wood strip is 
laid. Adobe washed and brushed inside and 
out. Sprayed with skimmed milk inside. 
Bathroom and kitchen—plaster. Floors—con- 
crete. Ceilings—redwood. 

ROOF: Redwood shingles. 

WINDOWS: Sash—sliding redwood. Glass— 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

WOODWORK AND FURNITURE: Redwood. 
HARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTS: By W. P. Fuller Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring— 
conduit, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refrigera- 
tor and water heater—Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Crane Co. 


AIR CONDITIONING: By Frank Harmonson 
& Co. 
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THREE BEDROOMS, TWO BATHS, STUDY, ENCLOSED PORCH 





HOUSE IN CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
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SECOND FLOOR 


Photos, Ph. B. Wallace 











































































































J. LINERD CONARROE, ARCHITECT 


A conventional solution for a flat site, ap- 
plied here to a lot with a steep slope. The 
house is symmetrical in elevation, unsym- 
metrical in plan, and shows a very com- 
pact arrangement of four sleeping rooms, 
living room, dining room, kitchen and 
two baths. Cost (in 1939): $8,604. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—brick; inside 
—studs, U. S. Gypsum Co. Sheetrock lath 
and plaster. 

ROOF: Slate. Deck—5-ply slag. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—The Majestic Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Lead Clad steel, 
Wheeling Metal & Mfg. Co. 

INSULATION: Outside walls—Arborite in- 
sulation board, U. S. Gypsum Co. Attic floor 
—rockwool. 

WINDOWS: Glass—double strength, quality 
A, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak, car- 
pet covered. Kitchen—linoleum, Armstrong 
Cork Co. Bathroom—tile, American-Franklin- 
Olean Tile Co, 


WOODWORK: Poplar. Doors — 2-panel, 
Morgan Co. 
HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
PAINTS: By Samuel Cabot, Inc. and The 
Reardon Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 


system and switches—General Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Quality, 
Roberts & Mander Stove Co. Refrigerator— 
General Electric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Shower— 
Hajoca Corp. Cabinets—Steel & Wike Mfg. 
Co. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—cop- 
per, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 

HEATING: Vapor system, Vapor Engineer- 
ing Co. Oil burner—The Heil Co. Thermostat 
— Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Grilles and convectors—Rome Wire & Cable 
Co. 


TWO BEDROOMS, LIVING-DINING ROOM, GARAGE 
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WILLIAM H. SCHEICK, ARCHITECT 












The plan shows a common solution for the one- 
story house: bedrooms on one side, services on 
the other, with the living room serving as both 
link and buffer. There is no entrance vestibule, 
nor is there any attempt to separate living and 
dining areas. The basement contains facilities 








for a game room. Cost: $6,500. Cubage: 18,000. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — red cedar 
shingles, wood sheathing; U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Rocklath and plaster. 

ROOF: Asphalt shingles. Johns-Manville. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—Doniley Bros. Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Fliashing—40 ib. 
coated tin. Gutters and leaders — Armco, 
American Rolling Mill Co. 

INSULATION: Outside walis and attic floor 
—glass wool, paper backed, 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung & casement, 
Andersen Corp. Glass—single strength, quali- 
ty A. Glass blocks—Owens.-Ililinois Glass Co. 
FLOORS: Red oak finish. Kitchen and 
bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WOODWORK: White pine throughout, Mor- 
gan Sash & Door Co. 

HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
and Frantz Mfg. 

PAINTS: By Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system — knob and tube. Fixtures — Gross 
Chandelier Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Odin Stove 
Mfg. Co. Refrigerator—Frigidaire Div., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Montgomery 
Ward & Co. 

PLUMBING: Water pipes—galvanized steel. 
HEATING: Forced warm air. gas fired, fil- 
tering, Bryant Heater Co. Grilles—Hart & 
Cooley Mfg. Co. Thermostat—Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulating Co. Water heater— 
Montgomery-Ward & Co. 
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TWO BEDROOMS, LIVING-DINING ROOM, DEN, LAUNDRY 





























HOUSE IN KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON HOWARD R. PERRIN, ARCHITECT 
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An interesting example of the regional 
type of house developed in the Pacific 
Northwest. The building is set on a sloping 
lot, with a basement above ground on 
one side. Great emphasis has been placed 
on orientation of rooms for view; it will 
be noted from the first floor plan that the 
laundry and bath are the only rooms 
which face to the rear. Glass areas on the 
two-story side of the house are large, but 
in sizes which did not strain the possibili- 
ties of conventional construction. The ef- 
fectiveness of these windows is very well 
shown by the photograph of the living 
room. Cost: $11,000. 









BASEMENT 





LIVING ROOM 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—studs, shiplap, 
V-siding; inside—wood lath and plaster. 
ROOF: Cedar shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—galvan- 
ized iron. 

INSULATION: Outside walis and attic floor— 
rockwool. 

WINDOWS: Sash — fir casement. Glass — 
plate. Screens—Rolscreen Co. 

FLOORS: Main rooms—oak. Kitchen and 
bathrooms—fir, linoleum covered. 
WOODWORK: Vertical fir. Garage doors — 
Overhead Door Co. 

HARDWARE: By Dexter Hardware Mfg. Co. 
PAINTS: By Sherwin Williams Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and re- 
frigerator—General Electric Co, 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
HEATING: Warm air system, filtering and 
humidifying, Holland Furnace Co. 
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While this house is very clearly indebted to the work 
of Frank Lloyd Wright, it exhibits a number of indi- 
vidual characteristics which are far removed from 
mere imitation. Most admirable of its features is the 
realistic and imaginative plan. The use of a corridor 
to add space to the living room seems excellent. The 
areas for service, general living and sleeping are well 
related. The future addition involves a minimum of dis- 
turbance to the existing structure. The closets offer an 


ideal solution: they are shallow and can be opened 
for their full width. Views of the living room show a 
very comfortable interior, with good fenestration and 
an interestingly textured ceiling. Cost: $8,425. Cub- 
age: 19,000. 


Fritz Kaeser, II 








HOUSE IN MADISON, WISCONSIN 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—stucco, wire 
mesh, Insulite Co. sheathing board; inside— 
insulating lath, studs and plaster. Ceilings— 
plaster, cypress in living room. 

ROOF: 3-ply build-up asphalt. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—Donley Bros. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing — Ana- 
conda copper, American Brass Co. Ducts— 
Armco iron, American Rolling Mill Co. 
INSULATION: Outside walls—tinsulite Co. 
Roof—Red Top rockwool, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash — steel casement. Glass — 
double strength, quality B and crystal sheet, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOORS: Main rooms—red oak. Kitchen and 
bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Halls and kitchen — 
cypress siding. Bathrooms — plaster and 
Marsh Board, Marsh Wall Products Co. 
HARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Co. and 
Rowe Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system and switches—General Electric Co. 
Fixtures—Art Metal Works, Inc. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Geo. D. 
Roper Corp. Refrigerator—Frigidaire Div., 
General Motors Corp. Cabinets — cypress, 
Lentz Millwork Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Kohler Co. 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—gal- 
vanized steel. 

HEATING: Oil burning warm air circulating 
system, Mueller Co. Grilles—Hart & Cooley 
Mfg. Co. Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. Water heater—Welsback 
& Co. 
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Photos, Fritz Kaeser, I! 
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HOUSE IN OTTAWA HILLS, OHIO 


A very orderly design, notable for its efficient alloca- 
tion of space. The kitchen has good access to both 
service and front entrances; there is a compact lava- 
tory and a spacious coat closet. Glass block has been 
used extensively inside and out, the most prominent 
feature being a two-story panel in the stair hall. The 
exterior is plain but satisfying, a slight variation in 
texture being obtained by a change in the treatment 
of the redwood siding. 
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SECOND FLOOR 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—redwood sid- 
ing, sheathing, studs, and Celotex Corp. lath. 
ROOF: Armco, American Rolling Mill Co. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—Donley Bros. Co. 
INSULATION: Sidewalls and ceiling—Red 
Top Fibergias, U.S. Gypsum Co. and Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash—horizontal gliding wood, 
Andersen Corp. Glass blocks — Insulux, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen, bath and 
lavatory—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co, 
WOODWORK: Garage door—Overhead Door 
Corp. 

HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 

PAINTS: By Sherwin-Williams Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Magic 
Chef, American Stove Co. Refrigerator—Gib- 
son Electric Refrigerator Corp. 

PLUMBING FIXTURES: By Crane Co. 
HEATING: Janitrol forced warm air system, 
Surface Combustion Co. Water heater — 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
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Radford is one of a number of small Virginia communities 
whose activities have been vastly increased by the war pro- 


gram. In the general area there are several plants which, 
by the middle of next summer, will have brought in about 
8,600 additional workers. These men and women will 
have to be taken care of almost entirely by new housing, 
either temporary or permanent. This small unit is one of 
the permanent projects. It consists of five basic types, modi- 
fied in exterior treatment and varied in color. The site 
plan was developed with an eye to making the most eco- 
nomical use of existing grades, saving trees and shrubs on 
the property and giving each family as good a view and as 
much privacy as possible under the circumstances. Three 
of the typical units are shown on the facing page, two more 
on the page beyond. The porch was a “must” in all five 
cases, being dictated by both climate and established living 
habits of the region. By frequently changing its location 
considerable variety in appearance was achieved. House 
costs ran from $2,900 to $4,200, averaging $3,483 each for 
the entire group. These figures do not include landscaping, 
streets or sewers. The dwellings are 100 per cent rented, 
at monthly rates from $35 to $50. 
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There are no garages in the project, merely 
driveways which lead to the porch and service 
entrance. In the plan above, one bedroom 
opens on the living room, but has direct ac- 
cess to the bath. 
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| In all cases the porch shelters the front door. 
Except for the placing of the porch and the 
arrangement of fixtures in the kitchen, the 


“| plan is quite similar to the one above. 
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A simple rectangular plan, broken only by 
the porch. Differences in grade are taken 
care of by changing pier heights. The plac- 
ing of bedrooms and bath is better than in 
the above schemes, but provision of space 
for dining is inadequate. 
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DEFENSE HOUSES, RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


PENDLETON S. CLARK, ARCHITECT 
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SECOND FLOOR 
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BED RM. 


10-6"x11'-4" 


‘ . IN-RM.- 

TYPE ¢ > \ teas) tose 
A two-story scheme, with a shed dormer to take care of the stairs 
and bath on the second floor. The ground floor has a small storage 
room with space for the heater. All heaters are coal-fired. Additional 

features in this type are the downstairs bedroom and separate dining FIRST FLOOR 


room. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Cinder block, American 
Cinder Block Co. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — asbestos 
shingles, Johns-Manville, pine sheathing, 
Williams-McKeithan Lumber Co.; inside— 
studs, plaster. Ceilings—U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Rocklath and plaster. 
ROOFS: Certain-teed shingles, Certain-teed 
Products Corp. 
INSULATION: Ground floor—15 Ib. asphalt 
felt building paper, Certain-teed Products 
Corp. Roofs—(C houses) 2 in. flameproof 
cotton wool blanket, Johns-Manville. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—26 gauge 
copper and 40 Ib. iron clad tin. Gutters, 
leaders and ducts—26 gauge galvanized iron. 
WINDOWS: Sash — pine. Glass — single 
strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms — oak. 
Kitchen and bathrooms — linoleum, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. 
PAINTS: By E. |. du Pont De Nemours & 
Co., Inc. 
WOODWORK: Trim and doors — pine and 
fir. 
HARDWARE: By Sargent & Co. and Earle 
Hardware Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches 
—Bryant Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Ranges and re- 
BED RM- frigerators — Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
The most elaborate of the one-story || AZNT. BED RN. B 9°0"«1I0" Co. Sink—Maryland Sanitary Co. 
plans, with three bedrooms, all opening ‘out 8-6 xll-4" BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Maryland 
off an inside corridor, and a very well Sanitary Co. Cabinets and accessories— 
placed dining alcove. All houses in the DIN-RM- = ss anal ar anti a ae 
project were built of stock materials in T-A'x|l-0" PLUMBING: Water pipes—galvanized steel. 
stock sizes; there is no special mill- ? } 


Vent pipes—cast iron and lead. 

work whatever. Construction, as indi- HEATING: All houses except C and D 
cated in the outline, is conventional, heated with gravity furnaces, Coleman 
| fate J f rationalizatior Pron p Lamp & Stove Co. C and D winter air con- 
mut a fair degree of rationalization. <3 BED RM; Skint Unik. fmcher Dek & Wank Os 
such as pre-cutting of framing mem- ; 10-O"x11°4" Grilles—Anchor Post & Fence Co. Thermo- 
bers, use of mechanical equipment for stats—Perfex Corp. Water heaters—West- 
hanging doors, etc., reduced both build- inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and W. J. 
. . - Loth Stove Co. Bathroom heaters—Sheplar 
ing time and costs. : Mfg. Co. 
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Photos, Richard Garrison 


Richard D. de Rham, Designer 
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van der GRACHT & KILHAM, ARCHITECTS 


FRANK GRASSL 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—vertical 
fir, building paper, Celotex Corp. Vapor- 
seal sheathing or studs; inside—Sheet- 
rock, U.S. Gypsum Co. or pine sheathing. 
ROOF: Built-up asphalt and felt and 
gravel. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Galvanized 
iron. 

INSULATION: Roofs—rockwool. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, and 
transom wood. Glass—single strength, 
quality B. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Tea room, entry, 
shop and lavatories—linoleum; remainder 
—pine. 

WALL COVERINGS: Common pine or 
Sheetrock, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX cable. Switches—toggle. 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes— 
copper tubing. 
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The main element in this building is 
the shop, in which local handicraft 
products are sold. The tea room is an 
additional revenue producer, but, 
since the building is located on a busy 
highway, it was installed primarily as 
a device for inducing motorists to 
stop and visit the shop. An extremely 
low budget limited the design to the 
most inexpensive finishing materials 
and fenestration; the restriction was 
not without its advantages, however, 
for the direct and modest solution is a 
refreshing note in a field where taste- 
less sentimentality is usually consid- 


ered an indispensable aid to merchan- 
dising. The building had to be set 
back some distance on the lot to avoid 
blocking off an adjoining real estate 
office; this circumstance led to the 
projection of the shop unit from the 
main mass to gain added display 
value. The plan shows an entry strate- 
gically placed between the tea room 
and shop, a central unit with all 
plumbing and heating equipment, and 
a small office and work room. Provi- 
sion has been made for enlarging the 
tea room, kitchen and shop. 








RICHARD D. de RHAM, DESIGNER van der GRACHT & KILHAM, ARCHITECTS 
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The Toll House, built in 1709, was pur- 
chased by its present owners in 1930 and 
within a decade has become one of the 
best-known eating places in the East. 
Since 1935 the building has undergone 
five alterations, involving the installation 
of new plumbing, a large modern kitchen, 
building of additional dining space and 
re-decoration of the interiors. The restau- 
rant has a capacity of 350 diners in sum- 
mer and 300 in winter, and the kitchen 
may be required to serve as many as 2200 
meals a day in addition to doing all the 
baking. Despite these drastic modifica- 
tions of the original house, the building 
retains its Colonial character. In many 
of the interiors, such as the dining room 
shown at the right, the architect was able 
to use a somewhat freer approach. The 
plan above shows little to suggest a build- 
ing of the 18th century, with the excep- 
tion of the enormous chimney at the 
entrance. The kitchen, photographs of 
which are shown on the following page, 
occupies about half of the entire first floor. 
The employees’ rooms and some private 


dining rooms are located on the floor 
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TOLL HOUSE, WHITMAN, DAVID J. ABRAHAMS, ARCHITECT 






















































































WOMEN EMPLOYEES’ ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—studs, wood 
sheathing, cedar shingles or clapboards, 
mineral wool batts; inside — sheathing and 
Gold Bond Wallboard, National Gypsum Co. 
Floors—oak, magnesite, quarry tile, brick 
and slate flagging, ceilings . . . tile, Celotex 
Corp. 

ROOF: Asphalt shingles, Bird & Son, Inc. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper 
and zinc. Gutters—fir. Ducts — galvanized 
iron. 
INSULATION: Wallis and roofs — mineral 
wool and metal foil. Sound insulation— 
Celotex Corp. and California Stucco Pro- 
ducts Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung and case- 
ment, wood. Glass — quality A, double 
strength. Screens—Rollscreen Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Dining rooms — wood 
KITCHENS paneling. Waiting rooms—walipaper. Kitch- 
en and toilet walis—tile. Part of kitchen— 
Gold Bond Wallboard, National Gypsum Co. 
PAINTS: By Sherwin-Williams Co. and E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system — BX and conduit. Panels — Square 
D. Co. 
PLUMBING: Toilet fixtures—American Ra- 
diator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Kitchen 
equipment: Counters — stainless steel, Alle- 
gheny-Ludium Steel Co. Ranges—Standard 
Gas Equipment Co. Gas hotplate—Glenwood 
Range Co. Gas oven—G. S. Blodgett Co. 
Dishwasher — Champion Dishwashing Ma- 
chine Co. Refrigerator units—Brunner Mfg. 
Co. Ice boxes—Frigidaire Sales Corp., Mc- 
Cray Refrigerator Sales Corp., Seeger Re- 
frigerator Co. Fans—lig Electric Ventilat- 
ing Co., Lav Blower Co. and Clarage Fan Co. 








TODAY THEATER 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DAVID CHAPMAN, DESIGNER 


LOEWENBERG AND LOEWENBERG, 
ARCHITECTS 








Photos, Hedrich-Blessing 
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TODAY THEATER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


sponsible for a number of technical innovations, and more impor- 

















Most recent of all theater types, the newsreel theater has been re- 


tant, has helped materially to popularize the small, comfortable 
movie house as a welcome alternative to the cinema palace where 
nothing less than two features, bingo and a stage show is consid- 
ered an evening’s entertainment. This example characteristically occu- 
pies a restricted space and makes the most of it by good use of 
materials, lighting and displays. The auditorium is long and narrow, 
an arrangement made necessary by the comparative nearness of the 
patrons to the screen. Most interesting of the decorations are the 


directional strips woven into the lobby carpet. 
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LADIES’ LOUNGE 


DAVID CHAPMAN, DESIGNER LOEWENBERG AND LOEWENBERG. ARCHITECTS 























KRAHL CONSTRUCTION CO.. GENERAL CONTRACTOR CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior wallis—red gran- 
ite, Rockville Granite Corp.; imside—clay 
tile. Columns and _ floors—reenforced 
concrete. 

ROOF: Barrett Co. 15-yr. bonded over 
Celotex Corp. insulation. 
INSULATION: Walls, roof and sound in- 
sulation—1 in. spray acoustic, Insulation 
Engineering Service Co. 
STAIRS: Steel. 
WALL COVERINGS: Fliexwood, WU. S&S. 
Plywood Co. 
WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Trim—wood 
and bronze. Interior doors—holiow metal. 
pte 20 f Exterior doors — bronze, Illinois Bronze 
] hf : F : Co. 
a A ee a ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system —4-wire. Fixtures—Belson Mfg. 
—= Co. Panel board—Major Equipment Co. : 
| : - Po pee =PLUMBING: Fixtures—American Radi- 
yr j ator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Pumps— 
Chicago Pump Co® 
4eor aia sae HEATING: Oil burner—Petroleum Heat f 
oy] ; Z iT & Power Co. Boiler—Fitzgibbons Boiler 
fo!| fa en . Co., Inc. Thermostats—Johnson Service 
Pa Ba , =a = ——— Co. Pump (vacuum)—C. A. Dunham Co. 
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MACY’S PARKCHESTER, NEW YORK CITY 


With a population in excess of 40,000, 
Metropolitan Life’s enormous New York 
City housing development (see Dec. 
1939, pp. 412-426) is the size of a small 
city and has shopping requirements far 


beyond the scope of those normally met 


e 


by the neighborhood grocer and drug- 
gist. Among the big stores which have 
established branches in Parkchester is 


Macy’s, whose new shop spreads through 


the lower stories of two buildings and 
spans the gaps between them. In ex- 
terior treatment the store is conserva- 
tive, even inconspicuous; the same is 
true of all other commercial establish- 


ments in the development, as strict con- 





trol over signs, materials and other dis- 
play features is maintained by the 
owner. The extremely long and narrow 
space occupied by the store is not badly 
suited to the requirements of a modern 
department store: almost any of its 
various sections can be reached fairly Saekee Prane’ © tener 
directly from an outside entrance. The 
main selling space is concentrated on 
the ground floor, as shown by the plan 
extending across these two pages. House 
furnishings, linens, furniture and stock 


rooms are located in the basement. 
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RAYMOND LOEWY, DESIGNER 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. BOARD OF DESIGN, R. H. SHREVE, CHATRMAN 
STARRETT BROS. & EKEN, GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
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MACY’S PARKCHESTER 


RAYMOND LOEWY 
DESIGNER 


A major problem for the designer 
was created by the numerous heavy col- 
umns which extend through the shop 
space. As indicated by the illustrations, 


they have been treated in a variety of 


ways, often as display backgrounds, 
sometimes hidden in dressing rooms and 
show cases, occasionally covered with 
mirrors. The display units are inconspic- 
uous, emphasis being placed entirely on 
the merchandise. The store is brilliantly 
lighted throughout by closely spaced 
ceiling fixtures. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — terra cotta 
facing backed with brick; inside — plaster. 
Columns — steel, terra cotta fireproofing. 
Structura! steel — Bethlehem Steel Co., 
American Bridge Co. Floors—terrazzo over 
cinder concrete fill. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Ducts—galvanized 
steel. 

INSULATION: Basement walls — blanket, 
Johns-Manville. Sound insulation—cork. 
WINDOWS: Glass—plate, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 

STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Treads —ter- 
razzo, Vincent Fostato & Son. Escalators— 
Otis Elevator Co. Service elevator — Otis 
Elevator Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Asphalt tile — Johns- 
Manville. Carpet—Charles P. Cochrane Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: By Bassett & Vollum, 
Katzenbach & Warren and Gilford Leather 
Co. 

FURNISHINGS: Showcases and_ cabinet 
‘work—McCloskey Grant Corp., S. S. Silver, 
Jaff Bros., Jacob Froehlich, Chase Bros., 
Cabinet Makers, Inc., American Showcase 
Co. Furniture—Palimer & Embury-Orssingo, 
Inc., Mallin Furniture Co., J. G. Furniture 
Co., R. H. Macy’s main store. 

DOORS: International Revolving Door Div., 
International Steel Co., C. E. Halback & 
Son, J. G. Wilson Corp. 

HARDWARE: Garden City Plating & Mfg. 
Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Fixtures— 
E. F. Caldwell and Gotham Lighting Corp. 
PLUMBING: Toilet fixtures—Kohler Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Steam system, from central plant. Air con- 
ditioning—complete system, Carrier Corp. 
Thermostats—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. Precipitron—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. 
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CLOSE AND SCHEU, ARCHITECTS 
H. H. SWANSON, ASSOCIATE 
J. V. HOLMQUIST, CONTRACTOR 


Photos, Hedrich-Blessing 
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INTERSTATE CLINIC, RED WING, MINNESOTA 


EXAMINIATION JFROOMS 
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GROUND FLOOR 


The clinic is one answer to increasing specialization in the medical 
profession. In the smaller community especially, where there can 
be no possibility of drawing on the elaborate facilities of a large 
medical center, the clinic offers a workable approach to complete 
and competent medical services. In -its organization such a unit 
involves the cooperative work of a number of specialists. Here, 
for instance, provision was made for the offices of two surgeons, an 
obstetrician, a doctor of internal medicine, an eye, ear, nose and 
throat specialist, and eventually a pediatrician, X-ray specialist and 
dentist. Other spaces needed were a waiting room, laboratory, 
pharmacy, dressing rooms and a lounge. 


The main control point in the building is the nurse’s reception desk 
(opposite page). From here not only the patients can be seen, 
but the coming and going of the doctors as well; immediate access 
to the business office is also provided. Secondary control is exer- 
cised by the laboratory technician at the end of the corridor where 
patients wait in an auxiliary space for laboratory tests and X-ray 
treatments. Each doctor is provided with two examining rooms so 
that work is not interrupted by patients’ dressing and undressing. 
As all examining rooms are identical, they may be used interchange- 


ably by any of the staff. 
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CLOSE AND SCHEU, ARCHITECTS, H. H. SWANSON, ASSOCIATE 





WAITING ROOM 
































INTERSTATE CLINIC 


The building is of frame construction, with joists parallel 


to the long outside wall; support is provided by the partitions 
between examining rooms. The unusual framing facilitates 
piping and wiring. Interiors are finished partly in white 
birch, partly in plaster painted light gray, blue or yellow. 
The white panel in the doctors’ lounge on the opposite page 


is used as a chalkboard and projection screen. 
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MINOR SURGERY 





CLOSE AND SCHEU, ARCHITECTS, H. H. SWANSON, ASSOCIATE 


DOCTORS’ LOUNGE 


EXAMINATION ROOM 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Waterproofing—Barrett Co. 


STRUCTURE: Exterior wallis—Natco glazed 
tile, National Fireproofing Co. or Calif. pine 
plywood, feit, wood sheathing; inside—insu- 
lation, Celotex Corp. Vaporseal and WU. &. 
Gypsum Co. Rocklath and plaster. Struc- 
tural steel—Carnegie Steel Co. Floor con- 
struction — plywood sub-floor, tile finish, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

ROOF: 5-ply pitch and gravel, American Tar 
& Chemical Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Fiashing— 16 oz. 
copper. Ducts—26 gauge galvanized iron. 
INSULATION: Wallis and roofs — mineral 
wool. Sound insulation—Celotex Corp. lath 
and Acousti-Celotex tile. 


WINDOWS: Sash—wood casement. Glass— 
double strength, quality A, Satino!l Louvrex 
and chalkboard, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Giass blocks—Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. 
WALL COVERINGS: Plaster, birch or pine 
plywood. 

WOODWORK: Trim—birch. Doors—Ameri- 
can Plywood Corp. 


HARDWARE: By Schiage Lock Co. 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—steel conduit. Fixtures—Branham, 
Marek & Duepner. X-ray equipment — 
Kelly-Koett Co. 


PLUMBING: Fixtures—American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Hot and cold wat- 
er pipes—copper. 

HEATING: Indirect, all air, using built-up 
air conditioner and boiler, filtering, humidi- 
fying and cooling. Grilles—Hart & Cooley. 
Thermostats—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. 
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HEALTH ann RECREATIONAL CENTER, novston, TExAs 








Photos, Elwood M. Payne 





BIRDSALL P. BRISCOE AND MAURICE J. SULLIVAN, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


The combination of health and recreational activities in 
one center is not common in this country, although there 
are many good reasons to justify such a relationship. In 
this building, constructed with funds from the Daniel and 
Edith Ripley Foundation, facilities are provided for physical 


examinations, medical consultation, indoor and outdoor 


of the allied sciences. Full privileges of participation are 
given for a fee of two dollars per family per year. The 
medical services do not include treatment or hospitalization. 
The building is set on a flat tract of land, about six acres 
in extent, situated midway between the business and in- 


dustrial areas of Houston. 
recreation and fundamental instruction in various branches 
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EXAMINATION ROOM 





FRETZ CONSTRUCTION CO., CONTRACTORS 


AUDITORIUM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Waterproofing — Ironite, 
Western Waterproofing Co. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — brick, clay 
tile back; inside—clay and salt glazed tile. 
Structural steel—Mosher Steel Co. Floors— 
concrete, asphalt tile finish, Armstrong Cork 
Co. Ceilings—acoustic, Armstrong Cork Co. 
ROOFS: U. S. Gypsum Co.’s poured gypsum 
and Certain-teed Products Corp. tar and 
gravel. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Copper. 
INSULATION: Rockwool, Johns-Manville. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Doncvan type and com- 
mercial projected, Truscon Steel Co. Glass 
—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Glass block— 
Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. 

HARDWARE: By Sargent & Co. and Von- 
negut Hardware Co. 

PAINTS: By O’Brien Varnish Co., Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. and Pratt & Lambert. 
WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Doors—alumi- 
num, John Harsch Bronze & Foundry Co.; 
wood, Payne Lumber Co. Trim—Niedring- 
haus Co. 

PLUMBING: Fixtures— Kohler Co. Toilet 
stalls—Ferro-Metal Co. Drinking fountain— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Hot and 
cold water pipes—copper, Chase Brass & 
Copper Co. 

HEATING: Forced warm air system. Hot 
air units—Carrier Corp. Thermostats—Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulatcr Co. Blowers 
and fans—B. F. Sturtevant Co. Pump and 
traps—C. A. Dunham Oo. 
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This attractive home of the Builder- 



















These quiet, trouble-free doors are really designed 
and built to enable a car owner to forget completely 
the mechanical parts, just as he is able to do in 
operating his fine car. 





Architects are finding that it pays in the added satis- 
faction of their clients to add the word ‘‘Ro-Way”’ to 
the words ‘‘Doors of Overhead Type’’, when specifica- 
tions are written for any Residential, Industrial, or 
Commercial job. 


Contractors, too, find that by giving Ro-Way’s ‘‘five 
extra values without extra cost’’, they build extra 
good will. To win the nationwide acceptance enjoyed 
today by Ro-Way Overhead Type Doors, they had to 
set the pace in modern engineering, design and con- 
struction. They had to make simpler the job of in- 


stallation. They had to provide maximum protection 
with a minimum of attention. 



























set Garage, Syosset Long Island, N. Y. 
pote ped with’ 4 Model TH Ro-Way Over: 
head~ ype Doors, and 3 Sliding Posts. Krebs 
& Schulz, Contractors. 





Eight Ro-Way Overhead Type Doors (Model 
G-l1), serve this American Car & Foundry 
Plant, St. Louis, Mo. L. O. Stocker Co., 
Contractors. 


Dependabil- 
ity, speed and 
ease of opera- 
tion led to 
the selection 
of this Ro- 
’ ay Over- 

head Type 
Garage Door 
for Bellevue 
Fire Station, 
Memphis, 
Tennessee. 
Redlinger & 

anson, 
Contractors, 


Write for the Ro-Way folders. See how new refinements 
(exclusively Ro-Way) make even the rarely needed adjust- 
ment of spring tension a matter of quick convenience. 


ROWE MANUFACTURING CO. 
923 Holton Street, Galesburg, Ill., U.S.A. 


Authorized Ro-Way Overhead Type Door Representatives are located in all 
principal cities. Any Architect wishing further information about these im- 
prov Overhead Ty Doors for Residence, Commercial, or Industrial in- 
stallations, is invited to write us. Your request will also bring to your files a 
copy of our 72-page ‘“Time-saving Specification Book’’. 
















FREE to Architects 


72-page ‘“Time-saving Specification 
Book’’ contains detailed drawings 
of every model for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial doors. Gives 
Architect’s specifications on back of 
each detailed drawing. Shows 4 pages 
of special architectural effects. 


ROWE MANUFACTURING CO., 
923 Holton St., Galesburg, III. 
Gentlemen: Please send me Free copy of your 72-page ‘*Time- 


saving Specification Book’’ for Architects, as advertised in 
Architectural Forum. 






Name... 
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voluntary helps workers provide for the future 
pay-roll 
allotment 
plan helps defend America today 


helps build future buying power 





This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 


During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
sa’ ings program. 


Many benefits . . . present and future. It is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion. It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 


And don’t overlook the immediate benefit . . . money for 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


Let’s do it the American way! America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today. As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion ... in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 
get things done of its own free will. 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
*‘hit-or-miss.’’ We would get there eventually if we 
just left it te everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. But we’re a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

Each employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 


oro 












How big does a company have to be? From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


Plenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 

Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 
provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships. 

France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . . and missed. 
Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 


or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 
Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 








ATION 





Treasury Department, Section A, 
709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 





Name __ 





Position —___ 





Company — 








ee Address 











428498 
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MOVABLE AIRPLANE HANGARS can be de- 
signed with U+S-S Steel Sheets so they can 
be moved quickly without damage. 








AIR-RAID SHELTERS are being made 
from U-S-S Sectional Plate Arches. 
lhese are strong and can be quickly 
erected with ordinary labor. 








MORE PLANT CAPACITY is quickly put un- 
der roof with U-S-S plain corrugated Steel 
Sheets. 














PORTABLE BUILDINGS for the fighting forces 
can be made of U-S-S Steel Sheets and_in- 
sulated to keep out heat and cold. 

































YLANT expansions, army camps, air- 
raid shelters, defense housing, are 
just a few of the jobs that have to be 
built literally overnight. But, there’s no 
need to sacrifice durability for speed if 
you build with U-S-S Steel Sheets. 
Look carefully at the illustration. 
This is a permanent building designed 
for fast erection by being made in sec- 
tions. It will stand the ravages of light- 
ning, fire, weather and time. Buildings 
like this are low in first cost, economical 
to build, free from expensive mainte- 
nance. They can be moved from place 
to place and set up without serious loss. 


Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, 





STEEL BUILDINGS can be set up im 
hours rather than davs when the de 
sign is right. Ask for further details 
on this type of construction 





U-S-S Galvanized Sheets are ideal 
for these applications. In most cases a 
base metal of plain steel or pure iron 
is satisfactory, but where extra corro 
sion resistance is required, U-S-S Cop- 
per Steel is recommended. 

Where immediate painting is import- 
ant specify U-S-S Paintbond. This new 
sheet is Bonderized to obtain a superior 
surface for painting. Paint holds tighter 

-does not flake off—protects the sur- 
face longer. 

In the South and West, the special 
sheet manufactured for quick painting 
is known as U-S-S Dul-Kote. 


ROOFING AND SIDING SHEETS 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, 
TENNESSEE COAL, 


San Francisco 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 








WORLD'S LARGEST INSULATION 


FOR HUGE BOMBER PLANTS 








Walls, as well as roof, are thoroughly insulated Special bats of Red Top Wool were prepared on the roof Red Top Wool was placed under the steel roof deck 


The steel roof deck was erected immediately after The record speed of construction was noteworthy Lightness of Wool met load restrictions of wide spa" 
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One of two “twin” 

bomber plants for Con- 

solidated Aircraft and 

Douglas Aircraft. Cnegi- 

neers—The Austin Co., 

and Army Engineering 
Corps 


of deck 


ide spar 


RED TOP 


INSULATING WOOL 


used on these two huge bomber plant 


projects would completely insulate walls 
and ceilings of 10,062 six-room homes 


—with insulation of medium thickness 


The problem—Insulation for two 
windowless, air conditioned 
plants, each longer than the world’s 
4 la-gest ocean liners, each de- 
manding uniform temperatures in 
every square foot, plus high light 
reflectivity and sound insulation. 

The solution—U. S. Gypsum pro- 
vided an insulation that helps main- 
tain constanttemperaturesthrough- 
out the huge plants, and meets the 
unusual structural requirements as 
well. 

In addition, this light colored in- 
sulation, blanketing interior walls 
and ceilings, provides a surface 
which maintains a high level of 
light reflectivity, plus sound ab- 
sorption of between 60% and 70% 
of factory and office noise. 


In one application, Red Top 
Wool insulates, reduces sound, re- 
flects light, saves cooling and heat- 
ing expense, saves lighting cost, 
reduces dead load—some job for one 
material! 

The same features that make Red 
Top worth while on huge projects 
like these, apply proportionately 
and personally to the American 
Home Owner and his fuel supply. 

Made of Fiberglas, in 3 thick- 
nesses—in Rolls, Bats, and Junior 
Bats—Red Top fills varying job 
conditions and cost requirements. 
Red Top figured in cents per square 
foot, combined with money-saving 
speed in application, makes it the 
“Best Buy for Quality.” 

Get the complete Red Top story. 


U UNITED STATES GYPSUM 








This famous trademark identifies products of United States Gypsum Company 


—where for 40 years research has developed better, safer building materials. 


PLASTER ° LATH e WALLBOARD -e INSULATION e ROOFING -e PAINT 
>. 
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VITAL 
PRODUCTION 


INVESTIGATE 








% WEST DOOD 


* Aside from the other hazards, 
lightning is one of the two lead- 

ing sources of fire according to records 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters’. 
Fire in any plant now turning out vital 
war materials would be costly to Uncle Sam. 


West Dodd lightning and static control 
equipment provides thoroughly reliable 
protection. It is being widely used on U.S. 
Government ammunition magazines, ig- 
loos and shell loading plants. 


Many items of West Dodd materials 
have been especially designed to meet 
U.S. Government specifications and re- 
quirements. Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Passed by American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers. Backed by 
the pioneer and largest manufacturer of 


such equipment. 


A FEW WEST DODD INSTALLATIONS 


Sevanna Ordnance De- 
pot, Savanna, Ill. 
Elwood Ordnance Plant, 
Elwood, Ill. 
Ravenna Ordnance 
Piant, Ravenna, O. 
Kingsbury Ordnance 
Plant, Kingsbury, Ind. 
Umatilla Ordnance 
Plant, Hermiston, Ore. 
Lone Star Ordnance 
Plant, Texarkana, Tex. 
Lovisiana Ordnance, 
Shreveport, La. 


Plum Brook Ordnance 
Works, Sandusky, O. 
Hoosier Ordnance Plant, 
Charleston, Ind. 
Seneca Ordnance De- 
pot, Kendaia, N.Y. 
Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Baltimore,Md. 
Edgewood Arsenal, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
lowa Ordnance Plant, 
Burlington, la. 
Ilinois Ordnance Plant, 
Marion, Ill. 


WEST DODD 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR CORP. 


A RELIABLE PROTECTION AGAINST 


a LEADING 


CAUSE OF 


a 





420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 





FRE 


The West Dodd Engineering Depart- 
ment will be glad to assist in plan- 


ning the application, or estimating costs. 
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dent to hurry his choice of a successor to 

Nathan Straus. As a straight war housing 
agency, its activities will now be almost 
| exclusively concerned with rapid produc- 
|tion of buildings less permanent than its 
peacetime 60-year housing. 

Who will be next in the succession of 
| administrators to roost in public housing’s 
top post (Robert Kohn, the late Col. 
| Hackett, Angelo Clas, Nathan Straus) is 
therefore still a question mark. Any 
|further work can continue to be handled 
by USHA’s Seaver and Shire. Gossip, how- 
ever, points to Bryn Hovde, Pittsburgh’s 
Allegheny County Authority ace, and to 
| Boston Housing Authority’s John Breen 
'as the most likely contenders for Straus’ 
vacated seat. 


U. S. ARCHITECT NO. 1 


Slated soon to be inducted as Supervis- 
ing Architect of the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration, George Howe of Philadelphia 

will become the seventeenth in a distin- 
guished line to hold down this office since 

its establishment in 1836. First incumbent 
was Robert Mills, designer of the Wash- 
ington Monument. Most recent is classicist 

Louis A. Simon, who held it for a solid 

45 years until his retirement a month ago. 

One of the profession’s most advanced 

thinkers, Howe will undoubtedly bring a 

forward-looking attitude to this assignment. 

Because he is respected by traditionalists 

who will remember his superb Pennsyl- 
vania houses, and by modernists who will 

acclaim his Philadelphia Savings Fund 

Building, designed with Lescaze (see 

Arcu. Forum, Dec., 1932, p. 483), and 
his Wasserman and Thomas houses (Mar. 
1935, p. 193; Dec., 1939, p. 449), Howe’s 
choice could not be better. Progressives 
have burned as official Washington fiddled 

with Roman architecture. They should not 
assume Howe will change that over-night, 
however. He is too wise in the ways of the 

Capital to try. Nevertheless, his appoint- 
ment will bring encouragement to the mod- 
ern group, over the years fewer columns 
and starling-roost pediments to the Mall. 


1942 PREVIEW 


As the old year drew to a close, fore- 
casters were still hedging on Building’s 
future. Most saw private residential con- 
struction dropping to the vanishing point 
for lack of materials. After making due 
allowances for expansion in war plants 
and war housing, best that could be antici- 
pated was a total construction volume 
slightly under 1941’s record-breaking out- 
put of $10.4 billions. 

But, the new year had scarcely made its 
debut when war estimates began to be re- 
vised sharply upward. Latest official figure: 
$11% billions. This too is expected to go 
higher soon. Even discounting a virtual 





stoppage of all non-war civilian building, it 
should surprise no one if this year’s con- 
struction volume passes last year’s total by 
a full billion, thereby setting an all-time 


high. 


Non-Residential. With Building strictly a 
war business from now on, the bulk of con- 
struction (roughly 80 per cent) will be 
in the industrial and military categories, 
financed directly or indirectly by the Gov- 
ernment. Since new industrial plants ga- 
lore are needed to match the scheduled 
expansion in production of tanks, planes 
and shells, last year’s total of $1.6 billions 
for factories (including $1.3 billions spent 
by the Government) is certain to be vastly 
exceeded. Good index of how industrial 
construction will shape up can be found in 
the scheduled program of federally fi- 
nanced industrial facilities. Currently esti- 
mated at around $334 billions, these expen- 
ditures are expected to reach $4 billions 
by July, $5 billions a year hence. 

In addition to this work, new canton- 
ments and air bases must be constructed 
to meet the Army’s expansion from its 
present 1,700,000 men into a fighting force 
of more than 4,000,000. New shipyards are 
also needed. Such military and naval con- 
struction will easily double last year’s to- 
tal of $1.7 billions. 

Heavy construction, in contrast, is fast 
rolling to a standstill. Highways will con- 
tinue to be built for military reasons, but 
last year’s total of $1 billion is scheduled 
to shrink to $750 millions. Other public 
works will drop from $700 millions to 
$550 millions. Non-war pork-barrel favor- 
ites, like postoffices and courthouses, are 
definitely cut for the duration; likewise. 
most civilian structures, such as stores and 
office buildings, except where required as 
community facilities for war workers. 
Buildings deemed essential to public health 
and morale, like hospitals and schools, 
stand a better chance, but even these types 
will be severely restricted. 


Residential. [n this category construction 
also has become completely dominated by 
the war: no houses will go up except in 
designated areas and all will be under a 
$4,750 price ceiling. Last year, despite 
the uncertainties which beset them, pri- 
vate builders succeeded in producing 400,- 
000 dwelling units which met de- 
fense limitations of cost and location. An- 
other 96,000 units were erected by Gov- 
ernment agencies. Altogether, about 615,- 
000 residential units of all types, involv- 
ing an estimated $3.1 billions in both pub- 
lic and private funds, were produced in 
1941. 

This year the private builders are ex- 
pected to better their score on war hous- 
ing. However, since Washington policy 
now places increased emphasis on hous- 
ing for rent instead of housing for sale, 
current reports indicate a reluctance by 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Upper Walls and Ceiling— White Wallhide Flat, 25-22. Dado, Trim and Cornice— 
Raleigh Tavern Green Wallbide Flat, 25-37, and coat of Pittsburgh Satin Finish Varnish, 








COURTESY OF KITTINGER FURNITURE COMPARY 


Now Endorsed by Many Leading Architects . .. 





WALLHIDE IN 
AUTHENTIC COLORS 


Approved by Williamsburg Restoration 





TT subtle off-tones revived by the Williamsburg Restora- 
tion have been the most significant recent development in 
contemporary interior decoration. And now these authentic 
period colors are available in ready-mixed, inexpensive Wall- 
hide Paint. For the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has been 
granted the sole right to reproduce these soft, unusual shades. 


Today, in the homes of your clients, you can recapture the 
quaint charm of old Williamsburg, which was founded by 
some of the first settlers of Virginia. In every room, regard- 
less of its decorative theme, you can bestow much of the 
colorful distinction characteristic of this cultured colonial 
city. For these 14 exclusive Wallhide shades, approved by 


PITTSBURGH 


WALLHIDE © FLORHIDE > WATERSPAR + SUN-PROCF 
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Williamsburg Restoration, have a complementary tonal 
quality that blends with every type of decoration. There are 
delicate colors that enhance the finest 18th Century furniture 
... others to set off the most modern interior. 


Because of the tremendous part played by architects in extend- 
ing the influence of the Williamsburg Restoration, we want 
to provide you with materials that will help in making your 
paint specifications. Just write for our Wallhide 
Color Card Book in colors approved by the 
Williamsburg Restoration. It will be sent you 
without obligation of course. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


wort coor or er ee er er re re ee err ee 


_ 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 1 
Paint Division, Dept. AF -2-42, Pittsburgh, Pa. I 
Please send me Color Card Book descriptive of Wall- | 
hide in colors approved by Williamsburg Restoration. | 

I 

Ee ——_—__—_—_—_—_— | 
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They Found Something Here 
You Should Know About 


COAL MINES are tough on construction materials. Un- 
treated timbers do well, we're told, if they last more than 
seven years. So, when you learn that Wolmanized Lumber* 
is being used where the coal mines class the construction 
as ‘‘permanent,’’ you know they’ve found something good. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is ordinary wood that has been 
made highly resistant to decay and termite attack. Vacuum- 
pressure impregnation with Wolman Salts* preservative, 
under exacting technical control, does the trick. Service 
records covering millions of feet of Wolmanized Lumber 
are evidence of its durability. 


MANY JOBS can be done best with wood; it is light, strong, 
resilient; it goes up easier and faster, and it costs less. 
With Woimanized Lumber, you greatly lengthen the life 
of the construction. That’s why it has been selected for 
so many of the tough jobs in industry. Wolmanized Lumber 
is handled just like ordinary wood. It is clean, odorless, 
and it can be painted. 


LET US SEND YOU further data on Wolmanized Lumber 
and its performance. Write American Lumber & Treating 
Company, 1647 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Registered Trade Mark 
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‘home developers to work in this field even 


under the liberalized terms of FHA’s Title 
VI (90 per cent insured mortgages). Off- 
setting any such hesitation by private 
builders is the determination of Govern- 
ment agencies to move speedily ahead on 
the housing front. Current congressional 
appropriations for this purpose already 
add up to an impressive $750 millions, 
compared with a total of $500 millions last 
year. If plans to push rental housing by 
private builders flop, Congress will doubt- 
less boost appropriations pronto. 


Problems. Its seams already bursting. 
Building’s best apparently is not good 
enough for the staggering new demands of 
a nation going all out to war. Not only is 
the 1942 construction program the largest 
ever, but speed in accomplishment has 
never been more urgent nor the difficulties 
—an immediate shortage of materials, a 
growing scarcity of skilled labor—more 








WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
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perilously acute. 
And, to top off matters, never has the 


'geographical distribution of work been 


more spotty. While some parts of the 
country are in a lather of war construc- 
tion, other parts remain untouched and in- 
active. Correspondingly, while some parts 
of the industry are being taxed far beyond 
their normal capacities, other parts are 
almost unemployed. For the small practi- 
|tioners, builders, dealers and contractors 
in many areas the economic outlook is 
bleak. Inevitably many of them will be 
'forced out of business—sacrifices to the 
| whiplash of priorities. 

If Building is to tackle its war-time as- 
signments successfully in face of such ob- 
| stacles, numerous changes will have to be 
| wrought—organizationally and technologi- 
cally. Watch prefabrication come up, frills 
go out. Watch the growth of large-scale 
organizations in the field, the introduction 
of mass-production techniques, the elimina- 
tion of obsolete codes, the rationalization 
of wasteful practices. When the war ends, 
| Building will be a vastly different indus 
try—better integrated, more efficient, well 
able to proceed post haste with its post- 
war task of rebuilding America, and per- 
|haps other parts of the world. 





CHEAPER HOUSES 


Although Americans are now going to 
have houses costing no more than $3,750 
on the average ($3,950 as the overall limit 
on any single dwelling, according to Lan- 
ham Act requirements), over the past half 
year they have been rapidly settling down 
to the lower cost brackets of home build- 
ing. Statistical confirmation of this fact 
comes to light in NAREB’s recently com- 
pleted semi-annual survey of 248 typical 
cities: 





(Continued on page 48) 





Protect against air raids with 


BLACKOUT materials 


proved in England! 


Special products, developed through Flintkote’s British subsidiary, 


enable you to blackout buildings effectively and economically 


As an architect, you know certain protective mea- 
sures must be taken to conceal light and to dull 
dangerous reflection from glass, metal and stone. 
Few Americans have had experience with black- 
out and camouflage. But there has been much prac- 
tical and professional experience in England. There 
a most effective blackout system was the proper 
use of special Flintkote materials. 
Acomplete line of Flintkote Blackout Products. .. 
in liquid, roll and sheet forms... isavailable for pub- 


lic buildings, commercial structures, factories and 
private homes. These materials, included in those 
listed below, proved their effectiveness during Bri- 
tain’s heaviest air raids. Most Flintkote dealers can 
deliver these action-tested products immediately. 


For complete information about these Flintkote 
Blackout Protective Systems, phone or write the 
nearest branch office or use the convenient coupon. 
Detailed specifications are available. Get the facts 
... protect your clients before the first air raid. 


FLINTKOTE PRODUCTS ... Proved and Ready 


BLACKOUT STATIC COATING covers 
windows and skylights with dull, non- 
reflective black applied quickly by brush 
Or spray and easily removed. Adhesive 
qualities help protect workers from the 
danger of flying glass. 


BLACKOUT MEMBRANE TREATMENT —a 
tough membrane embedded in Blackout 
Static Coating—provides additional shat- 


terproof protection. Especially useful for 
skylights. Complete light obscuration. 


FIRE RETARDENT MASTIC scientifically 
designed to prevent spread of roof fires 
caused by incendiary bombs. 


BLACKOUT PANELS — easy to remove 
during daylight. Light-weight, strong and 
weatherproof. Installed indoors or out. 


Particularly useful for home protection. 


BLACKOUT PAPER — waterproof felt or 
paper for temporary protection during 
emergencies. 


CAMOUFLAGE PAINTS AND ADHESIVES 
conforming with Defense azency require- 
ments are available. We are prepared to 
cooperate on individual concealment 
problems. 











THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, Building Products Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send full particulars regarding Flintkote 
BLACKOUT Materials and Protective Systems. 


~ FLINTROTE=" 
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Detroit... Los Angeles... New Orleans. . .Waco... London 
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LOW-PRICED HEATING 
UNITS FOR WAR-TIME 
HOUSING 


@ RYBOLT offers four new Automatic Heating 
units that are sized right and priced right to 
meet the requirements of War-Time Housing. 
Thoroughly modern and complete, these 
units are designed to fit into small space. 
Low priced. Ideal for Factory Prefabricated 
or Site Prefabricated houses. 


RYBOLT 
Series DH-70S 
Forced Air Unit 


A very compact unit. 
Coal-fired heating ele- 
ment of steel welded 
construction. Blower 
compartment can be 
mounted on side or rear 





RYBOLT 
Series RS 
Gas-Fired 
Automatic 

Heating Unit 





Automatically pro- 
vides comfortable 
even heat. Double 





Baked enamel fin- 
ished cabinet. Shipped completely assembled. 





RYBOLT 
Series RO 
Oil-Fired 
Automatic 

Heating Unit 
Compact to fit into 
minimum space. 
Completely auto- 


matic, quiet. Pull- 
out burner. Baked enamel finished cabinet. 


RYBOLT 
Series 1815, 18°’ Gravity Furnace 





Asmall,compact gravity furnace of 
high heating efficiency and unusual 
economy. Attractive and modern. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


THE RYBOLT HEATER CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


617 MILLER ST. * 
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B® In one out of every twelve cities, the 


under-$3.000 house was the commonest | 


type built, being eight times more popular 
in defense areas than in non-defense areas. 


®& In all cities investigated, houses selling 
for less than $6,000 constituted 80 per cent 
of all home construction. 


& In 62 per cent of all cities and in 74 
per cent of defense area cities, new house 


building for civilians was found urgently 


needed. 


TRAILERS 


Last month, while Defense Housing Co- 
|ordinator Palmer was handing Farm Se- 
| curity Administration, by Presidential 
_order, another appropriation of $13 mil- 
| lions for 5,667 trailers and 5,200 dormitory 
units to go up in 22 different localities, | 
complaints were still being heard from | 
city fathers who want trailer projects to 


| become less promiscuous. 


‘and at Annapolis. 
| ment on existing residential areas, with a 
'resulting depreciation in property values, | 
'the commission has sought to restrict the 


‘ : F 'mobile towns to sites near or within indus- 
of cabinet. Cabinet finished in baked enamel. | 


'is an earlier settlement of 285 trailers. 
| With 750 trailers out of the original FSA 


} 


Baltimore’s City Plan Commission is | 
seriously opposed to FSA plans for trailer | 
communities in the Middle River section | 
Foreseeing encroach- 





trial areas. 

Streets already have been laid out and | 
utilities installed for a 250-trailer site near 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. plant. Close by 





allocation still to be provided for, and 
unable to find a sufficiently large single | 


tract, FSA agents are reported to be scour- | 


‘ing the district for a series of smaller | 





'of England’s 1941 War Damage Act. 


scattered sites. 


WAR RISKS 


Mindful of the shape of things that might | 
come, Federal Loan Administrator Jesse 
Jones has set up a War Insurance Corp. | 
With $100 millions in RFC money in its | 
exchequer, it is intended to provide “rea- | 
sonable protection” against damage to| 
private property resulting from enemy at- | 


‘tacks on continental U. S. as well as on| 
_ Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, Puerto) 
| Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


An inkling of how the WIC will possi- | 
bly function may be found in its British | 
parallel, the War Damage Commission, 
set up to administer the compulsory in-| 
surance of all “land” (defined as exclud- 
ing crops and trees but including buildings 
and fixed plant or machinery) against 
war damage in accord with the provisions 


Under this legislation the total contribu- 
tion payable on any property during the 
risk period is 50 per cent of its annual 


(Continued on page 50) 
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When architects are called upon to 
plan new buildings for the produc- 
tion of essentials for the national de- 


fense program they realize that one 
of the most vital departments is that of 


FOOD SERVICE 


for INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


Because of long experience in this 
highly specialized field our engineers 
are uniquely qualified to assist archi- 
tects and industrial executives in 
planning and equipping plant res- 
taurants in a manner that assures the 
same efficiency as that of the produc- 
tion line. We list only a few repre- 
sentative plants in which John Van 
kitchen equipment is rendering 
“heavy duty” service. 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation 
E. |. DuPont de Nemours 
American Can Company 

General Motors Corporation 

The Procter & Gamble Company 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
American Enka Corporation 

Eli Lilly & Company 

Link Belt Company 

Celanese Corporation of America 
Ford Motor Car Company 
Packard Motor Car Company 
Inland Manufacturing Company 
Frigidaire Corporation 

Western Electric Company 


The services of our engineers are 
available without charge or obliga- 
tion to architects having food service 
problems on their boards. 


he John Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Branches in Principal Cities 
328 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, O. 
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Releasing war industry production from the 
damaging effect of air-borne dirt, dust, industrial 
haze and smoke is now the all-out job for PRE- 
CIPITRON, the Westinghouse electric air cleaner. 
It is used simply as a cleaner or as the cleaning 
component of an air conditioning system. 


The principle of PRECIPITRON is entirely 
different from that of an ordinary air filter. It 
operates by electricity. Dust and dirt particles in 
the air stream are given an electric charge and 
then drawn off to oppositely charged plates. 


PRECIPITRON has no moving parts. Its opera- 
tion is silent and simple. Resistance to air flow is 
negligible and for all practical purposes remains 
constant in operation. It has been tested against 
fire hazards and is listed by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


Today electric air cleaning is effectively at 
work where cleaning efficiency counts—where 
it is essential to remove tiny, unseen particles 
that are harmful to precision industrial operations 
and large rotating electrical machinery. 


Your nearest Westinghouse Sales Office has 
full information on the application of PRECIPI- 
TRON. Or, you may write Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Edgewater Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for Booklet 2187. 


NYENIENT TERMINAL BOR 


*Trade-mark registered in U. S. A. 





























Theres a 
NEW ob/gation, now... when 


homes are painted / 





Perkins, Wheeler and Will, Architects 


HE obligation used to be moral. 
Now it’s very realistic and vital. 
Neither materials nor manpower can be 
wasted in America’s Victory Program. 
The paint used on homes must pro- 
tect for the maximum number of years. 
That’s why the paint made with Eagle 
White Lead continues to stand in such 
high favor with architects, builders and 
maintenance men. This paint wears 
stubbornly and slowly. It’s tough, elastic 
film does not crack or scale... leaves a 
perfect surface for repainting when 
repainting finally becomes necessary. 
Eagle White Lead has been protect- 
ing and beautifying American homes, 
through war and peace, since 1843. 


THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





EAGLE 


WHITE LEAD 


EAGLE 
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yield based on an assessed or ratable 
value or, looking at it another way, an 
annual premium of 114 per cent of the 
capital value insured. If the insured 
property is damaged so badly as to be a 
“total loss” (i.e., costing more to repair 
than its pre-war value), a value payment is 
made; otherwise, a cost of works payment. 

Value payments are normally not to be 
advanced on damaged English property 
until the war is over. During the interim 
interest accrues at 21% per cent. How- 
ever, the Commission may advance sums 
ranging up to £800 for rebuilding houses, 
or enabling businesses to continue, where 
this is deemed necessary. 

Cost of works payments, on the other 
hand, are made as soon as the damaged 
property has been put back into its origi- 
nal form, or in instalments while recon- 
struction is going on. Temporary works 
to safeguard property are also defrayed by 
the Commission, but such first aid is 
limited to the minimum repairs needed to 


| make a building structurally safe and to 


protect it against the weather. 

The Commission decides whether the 
compensation is to be value payment or 
a cost of works payment. If the first, it 
goes to all the property owners, including 
the mortgagee, to be apportioned accord- 
ing to proprietary interests. If the sec- 
ond, it goes to the person who incurred 
the cost. 

Claims for payments under £5 are not 
handled by the War Damage Commission. 
Where damage to houses is not great, 
home-owners may be able to induce their 
local authority to pay the cost of repairs 
and then to collect from the central gov- 


/ ernment, which it is authorized to do 


under the 1939 Housing (Emergency Pow- 
ers) Act. 


SIMPLIFIED PLUMBING 


| First of a series intended to disbar former 





; . 
wasteful practices, Emergency Plumbing 


Standards for Defense Housing, a trim 
mimeographed manual (19 pages, 8 
plates), has just been issued by the Divi- 
sion of Defense Housing Coordination. 
Soon to follow is a similar manual on 


heating standards. 


Although developed primarily to con- 
serve strategic materials, the plumbing 
standards will provide installations that 
are sanitary in every respect and boast ap- 


| proval by public health officials. Collobo- 


rators include the National Association of 
Master Plumbers of the U. S., the United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steam Fitters of the U. S. and Canada and 
others. 

Strong pressure will be used to force 
adoption of these standards. Powers shortly 
expected to be vested in State Governors 
will eliminate legal difficulties imposed by 
local building codes. 











Who Has a Better Right to this Security? 


Today The American Workman Has The Greatest 
Need For Home Equipment That Will Serve Him 
Well And Long AT LOW OPERATING COST! 


When a wage earner buys a 
a house, financial consideration 
goes beyond a choice of land 
and structure. For it’s the month- 
ly cost to live which determines 
whether he can continue to af- 
ford the security of a home 


of his own. 


Give him home operating equip- 
ment that will keep on giving 
good service at low cost. Give 
him an efficient and adequate 


heating plant and wiring system, 


and money-saving kitchen appli- 
ances. These can contribute more 


in Operating economies than any 








++ AND YOU HAVE A HOME 





slight increase they may cause in 
monthly payments under a long 


term fi 1ortgage. 


And at the same time you can 
profit by specifying General 
Electric home equipment, be- 
cause the homes you design and 
build today are the homes that 
will build your reputation for 


lomorrow. 


eS 2. 7 @® 


Write us for the com plete story 
G-E . 


Equipment can 


.. bow 


lower living costs 





f or your customers! 


WIRING ¢ REFRIGERATOR *« RANGE « FURNACE « WASHER « IRONER « CABINETS © DISPOSALL and DISHWASHER © WATER HEATER 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


HOME BUREAU, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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ANCHOR-WELD JO 


Grooved steel pickets and rails of equal weight are forced 
together under heavy pressure and electrically welded at eight 
points, resulting in a strong, inseparable union of great strength 
and rigidity. 


NT 













ORDINARY PUNCHED 
& CAULKED JOINT 






Thecarrying channel is punched, 
weakening the rail. The under 
side of the channel is squeezed 
against (caulked) or ‘“‘tack- 
welded”’ to hold the picket in 
position. Adds no strength or 














rigidity to the fence-panel. 


Look for these three Anchor-Weld features—when 
you specify iron picket fence: (1) Inseparably 
Welded Joints (see top illustration) welded at every 
point of contact to prevent sagging and loose 
pickets. (2) Rasls and Pickets of Equal Weight, made 
from weather-resistant copper-bearing steel, assure 
permanence of alignment and prevent sagging. 
(3) No Center Supports. An Anchor-Weld Fence 
needs no center supports, yet each panel will sup- 
port a distributed load of one ton without show- 
ing permanent set. Learn how Anchor-Weld Iron 
Picket Fence lives up to your ideal Fence Specifica- 
tions in other ways, too. Mail the Coupon below 
for catalog and a Sample Anchor-Weld (a nice 
paper-weight). No obligation, of course. 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 






Aen YEARS OF SERVIC; 
ght 


ANCHOR 


FENCE 
» 





















Arcuitects Ylacl The Novw/ 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO 

6635 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md 

Please send me Anchor-Weld Iron Fence Manual. ( An- 
chor-Weld Sample Weld Name of nearest Anchor Fence 
Engineer 
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units suitable for large shelters, and gives 
tables on the capacity and cost of such 
installations as well. Other sections are 
equally comprehensive in _ treatment, 
equally well written to take care of the 
needs of the individual and the large 
defence organizations. 

A work of this scope inevitably shows 
weaknesses. The section on camouflage 
is typical in this regard. About fifty pages 
are devoted to camouflage and blackout, 
far too few, of course, for a thorough 
presentation of the subject. Nevertheless, 
the basic data are given. If the reader 
of this section does not automatically be- 
come an expert on camouflage, he is 
nevertheless adequately equipped to co- 
operate intelligently with the authorities 
who may be in charge of such work. This 
type of treatment is particularly valuable 
| for the architect, whose background of 
technical training enables him to grasp 
|very quickly the underlying principles 
and essential techniques of civil defence. 
| Another inevitable shortcoming in a book 
of this type is that some of its material 
|very quickly becomes obsolete. This is 
| very clearly shown in those sections which 
jew with shelters. The familiar Anderson 
| shelter, for instance, which is a half round 
| section of corrugated iron, half buried and 
then covered with earth or sandbags, un- 
_doubtedly saved the lives of many families 
|in England, but it suffered from a great 
lack of conveniences, and was damp and 
‘cold in bad weather. As the raids over 
_ England continued it was realized that 
indoor shelters, providing all the protec- 
tion of the Anderson, could be erected at 
|no greater expense and with far more com- 
|fort for the occupants. This book shows 
both indoor and outdoor types, but only a 
‘complete revision every few months could 
| provide the necessary changes in emphasis 
based on new experience. 

With all these weaknesses, none of which 
can be properly attributed to the author, 
“Civil Defence” remains one of the most 
_valuable books on the subject, and cer- 
‘tainly the most complete, and its value as 
| a one-volume reference library could hard- 
|ly be over-emphasized. Covering the field 
|from theory to technique to organization, 
'there will be few questions that come up 
before the civil defence worker that are 
not answered in it, fully and authorita- 
tively. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING HANDBOOK, 
Edited by H. F. Hammond and L. J. 
Sorenson. A joint publication of Institute 
of Traffic Engineers and National Con- 
servation Bureau. 320 pp., illustrated with 
diagrams and some photographs. 6 x 9. 
The first handbook of its kind to be 
published, it is presented, not as a text- 
book, but as a guide to the best practice 
established up to the present time. Writ- 
_ten for engineers, it contains articles 














by fourteen outstanding specialists in 
the field and a great deal of other in- 
formation in the form of charts, graphs 
and diagrams. The various sections deal 














TES 


with the motor vehicle, pedestrian and 
driver, describe the keeping of accident 


records and of making traffic surveys. 
There are also chapters on pavement 


markings, traffic signs and signals, road- 
ways, traffic islands and highway lighting. 


HOUSES OF OLD RICHMOND, by Mary 
Wingfield Scott. The Valentine Museum, 


Richmond. 332 pp., illustrated. 8% x 11. 
$5.00. 


A chronological presentation of Richmond 
houses, covering the period 1737-1860. 
Material included falls into five sections, 
of which the period from 1790 to the de- 
pression of 1819 are the most interesting 
architecturally. 





Each house is presented 





JOHN MARSHALL HOUSE 


asa unit, with a photograph and a com- 
prehensive description of its history, its 
various owners and occupants, and a biblio- 
graphy. The author has done an excellent 
research job, having evidently gone to 
great pains to collect her facts. The very 
nature of the material, however, is unlikely 
to arouse more than local or very spe- 
cialized interest. 


PLASTIC MOLDING, by D. A. Dearle. 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 131 pp.. illustrated. 8% x 554. $4.00. 
\ brief but comprehensive survey of a 
practically new industry, covering the ma- 
terials used, technique of molding, finish- 
ing. equipment, costs, design and produc- 
tion. There is also a short introductory 
chapter on the history of plastics. 


STUDIES IN THE ARTS AND ARCHITEC- 


TURE, University of Pennsylvania Press, 


Philadelphia. 113 pp. 6 x 944. $1.25. 

A series of papers delivered at the Bicen- 

tennial Conference at the University of 

Pennsylvania, covering a broad range from 
(Continued on page 54) 



























THIS FREE BOOK HELPS 
Soon Construction for Victory 


Here’s the latest news about the advantages of Toncan With this finer base metal is alloyed the exact propor- 


Iron Sheets over other ferrous sheet materials—con- sion of copper and molybdenum to produce a metal with 
tained in a new 16-page edition published especially for | greater rust-resistance than any ferrous material in its 
architects and engineers. price class—a metal having twice as much copper as the 


“A Few Facts about Toncan Iron” presents valuable est copper-bearing iron or steel. 


information to help you serve clients better, save them Toncan Iron Sheets are easier to work, speed construc- 


money, and increase your prestige. It will help you get —_— tion, reduce waste, stand up longer without repairs— 
the facts straight about Toncan Iron and how it differs aij important in Construction for Victory. 


from other ferrous metals—facts written by a producer 


of both iron and steel sheets. Get a copy of "A Few Facts about Toncan Iron” and 


x 4 see why it pays to specify Toncan Iron for sheet metal 
Toncan Iron is mot a copper-bearing steel. We make work, There’s much of interest, too, in Sweet’s—27 /3 


copper-bearing steel sheets—but we also make Toncan and 13/6 on pipe and sheets—23/5 on Steel and 
Iron Sheets. Toncan Iron is made from open-hearth iron Tubes—9/1 and 21/2 on Berger—15/18 on Truscon. 
—a highly-refined, exceptionally pure iron which is 


more resistant to the attack of rust and corrosion, more REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


ductile than open-hearth steel. General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


REPUBLIC 
Sontan Iron SAEETS 





Union Drawn Steel Division * Truscon Steel Company 
Reg. U.S. Por. OF. 


An alloy of refined open-hearth iron, copper and molybdenum-—that grows old slow! 
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discussion of Preclassical Greece to sky- 
scrapers and automobiles. Some of the 
papers are extremely stimulating, notably 
John Burchard’s discussion of the effect of 
economics on the arts, and Frederick 
Frankland’s “Engineering Aspects of Steel 
in Structures.” There is an excellent 
piece on the history of iron and steel con- 
struction in architecture by Dean Hudnut 
of Harvard. and a companion piece by 


George Howe. Other contributors in the 
building field are Leopold Arnaud and 
Harvey Wiley Corbett. 


HEART OF SPAIN,by Georgiana Goddard 
King. Edited by Agnes Mongan. Harvard 
University Press. 179 pp., illustrated. 7 x 10. 
$3.00. 


Georgiana King taught at Bryn Mawr 
for more than a generation, and was one 
of the country’s leading authorities on 
Spain. This book, published posthumous- 
ly, indicates something of the reason for 
her reputation. It consists of about a 
dozen related essays, a charming and 
rambling series of observations on towns, 
churches, landscape, literature and people, 





Speciyy 
the Only floor that 


= improves with age 





There’s one and only one floor that thrives on abuse and 
improves with age—that’s terrazzo. Once laid, years of foot 
traffic only mellow and enrich its beautiful colors. It’s the 
floor that lasts the life of the building—a low cost 
material when you remember there are no refinishings, no 
expensive repairs, no replacements and cleaning costs are 
minimum. It’s smart and sanitary, easy to walk on, invit- 
ing. Yes, “Terrazzo has everything” that your clients want 
in floors or wainscoting—beauty, thousands of color possi- 
bilities and almost any design or color combination your 
office can create. Certainly you will want to specify terrazzo 
at every opportunity. For latest, up-to-date information, 
consult your local terrazzo contractor or write— 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION 


1420 New York Avenue, N. W., Dept. A © 


Washington, D. C. 


LOWEST COST 


PER FOOT PER YEAR 








which display a really extraordinary 
knowledge of the country and its history 
and an acutely sensitive perception. The 


picture created is that of a country vastly 





PBs 


VIEW OF DAROCA 


different from the shattered and starving 
Spain of today, but the book is perhaps 
all the more timely for that reason, for 
traditions and national characteristics have 
a habit of surviving the worst political 
vicissitudes. 


HOUSE CONSTRUCTION DETAILS, by Nel. 


son L. Burbank. Second Edition. Simons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation, New 
York. 313 pp., illustrated. 9 x 1144. $3.00. 
This is an extensively revised addition of 
a book which appeared about three years 
ago, and was reviewed in these pages at 
that time with considerable enthusiasm. 
The features which gave the book its use- 
fulness have been extended and improved. 
In general treatment, there is a certain 
similarity between his publication and the 
well-known “Architectural Graphic Stand- 
ards,” by Ramsey and Sleeper. All the 
elements of house construction are con- 
sidered in an orderly manner and are 
illustrated with great clarity. While the 
Ramsey and Sleeper book covers a much 
greater variety of building types, and 
presents more detailed information for the 
architectural draftsman, this example is 
perhaps better suited for the apprentice 
and layman because it shows photographs 
as well as detail drawings. The viewpoint 
maintained throughout is that of the 
builder rather than the designer, and if 
any criticism might be made, the most seri- 
ous one is that the quality of the work 
shown reflects the standards of the average 
house builder. whose standards of design 
and taste leave a tremendous amount to be 
desired. By and large the book deals with 
very hardboiled matters of construction 
and equipment; in this respect it forms 
an excellent manual for architect, builder 
and home owner. 


THROUGH THE AMERICAN LANDSCAPE, 
by Kaj Klitgaard. The University of North 
Carolina Press. 323 pp., illustrated. 6%, x 
9%. $3.50. 


Kaj Klitgaard is a Danish-born writer, 
artist and former sailor who now lives in 
Woodstock. Filled with an understand- 
able cutiosity about the U. S. landscape, 
and about the contemporary painters who 
were trying to interpret it, he set out on 
an automobile tour which took him to the 
West Coast and back. He looked at land- 
scape and landscape paintings. talked to 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Your clients get full use of the floor space 
they pay for when you wisely install... 








WRON Look at the space wast- 
ed by hinged doors. 
The small but typical hallway is ob- 
structed when doors are open. The 
bedroom furniture cannot be arranged 
differently without doors striking it. 





























“ACI | 
Pan boar RIGH $200 worth of floor space 
: ‘ | has been made usable by 
we, bmemeenmeet i Sav-A-Space Sliding Door Units. The 
; : hallway is never blocked by doors. Not 
: es only can the bedroom furniture be re- 
oF ip arranged, but additional furniture can 








— acne 4be added without crowding. 


These new door units are entirely different 
from old-fashioned sliding doors! 


@ Don’t confuse the new Sav-A-Space Sliding Door Units with 
any others you have ever known. Sav-A-Space Units have no 
noisy metal track, no clanking wheels. They permit the doors to 
glide out or in quietly, without strenuous pulling and tugging. 


The track consists of a cylindrical channel in a durable fir 
header. In it travel 2 rust-procf ball-type rollers. Hangers 
descend directly from these rollers to brackets on the top of a 
stock 13%” door, keeping the door always plumb. So smoothly 
do the rollers operate that even after 100,000 movements of the 
door—far more than it would have in a normal lifetime—there 
is no perceptible wear on either rollers or track. 


Now used in thousands of structures! 


The Sav-A-Space Unit is just now being distributed nationally. 
But in the few sections of the country where it has been on the 
market for several years, it has achieved tremendous popularity. 
It is the perfect sliding door unit to use in small homes, pre- 
fabricated structures, apartments, offices, stores .. . everywhere 
space is at a premium or full use of available floor area is desired. 


A Sav-A-Space Unit consists of frame and hanger hardware. 
It does NOT include door, finish hardware or finish trim. Any 
stock door may be used in a Sav-A-Space Unit, but a stock door 
of Douglas fir—the wood made durable by nature—gives the 


best service. Special Sav-A-Space locks and pulls are available 
in a variety of finishes. 


SEE YOUR LUMBER DEALER TODAY! If he can’t get Sav- 
A-Space Units for you, write Fir Door Institute, Tacoma Building, 
Tacoma, Washington, for nearest source of supply or free catalog. 


a 2. 2% a a, ae 








EASY TO INSTALL! The frames of Sav-A-Space Units are 
delivered to your job assembled, ready to install in standard 2” x 4” 
studding. No extra thick walls are required. No special tools or 
equipment are needed for the installation. The placing of electric 
wiring, plumbing and heating ducts is no problem when the use of 
Sav-A-Space Units is planned in advance. Installation details show 
how easily dry-wall finish or plaster is placed over frame. 




















° 
STANDARD SIZES! 


Sav-A-Space Units are fur- 
nished only for doors 1%” 
thick and 6’8” high, but these 
five different widths are man- 
ufactured: 2°0”, 2°4”, 2°6”, 
28” and 3/0”. 

a 


LOW PRICED! 
Because Sav-A-Space Units 
are produced in quantity, the 
price is extremely low. Con- 
sidering the value of the 
space they save, they are far 
more economical than hinged 
doors. Use them in every 
structure you build and give 
your clients full use of the 
floor space they’re paying for. 
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some of their painters, slept in tourist 
camps, had the normal quota of amusing 
little adventures, and came back and wrote 
a book. Mr. Klitgaard’s preoccupation 
with the painted landscape, and conse- 
quently with the existence or lack of 
regionalism in U. S. art, seems to stem 





largely from his inability to see the world 
around him except through the eyes of 
others. “I have learned,” he says, “that 
if I am in a setting, be it city or country, 
that hasn’t been pointed out to me by 


art, I see it only as my own native in- 
ability to see it otherwise than a gray, 
everyday stage allows me to see it.” He 
sees Paris as Utrillo painted it, Holland 
through the paintings of Van Gogh, and 
Venice as Guardi and Canaletto saw it. 
This habit is not by any means un- 
common: more interesting is the sugges- 
tion that eclecticism, the bane of painting 
as well as architecture during the past 
hundred years, may in large part be due 
to this weakness of the observer who also 
happens to be an artist. The book which 
resulted from the author’s journey is a 
pleasant travelogue, with a good bit of 
expansive philosophising, and very gen- 
erous appraisals of various painters work- 
ing in different parts of the country. 


A MANUAL OF AIRBRUSH TECHNIQUE, by J. 
Carroll Tobias. American Photographic Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston. 164 pp., illustrated. 
7%, x 10%. $3.00. 

The airbrush brings to the field of art 
potentialities no less than those once intro- 
duced by the bristle brush. Although, as 
the author remarks, it has been looked 
upon with disfavor by the “fine” artists, it 
is just one more tool like the pen, pencil or 
brush. This book covers all the technical 
rudiments of the craft very well, describ- 
ing the types of instruments, proper man- 
ner of their use, methods of laying tints, 
etc. Except for a few retouched photo- 





graphs of machinery, however, the illustra- 
tions Are horrible beyond description, and 
the Wise reader will not let his eyes stray 
from the very helpful text. 


ALVADOR DALI, by James Thrall Soby. The 

useum of Modern Art, New York. 87 pp., 
illustrated in black and white and color. 
TY x 10%. $2.00. 

This is the catalog for a Dali show held 
recently at the Museum of Modern Art. 
Like most Museum catalogs, this is a good 
book in its own right, adequately illus- 
trated and documented. Dali is probably 
as well known as any painter now working 
in the U. S., not because he may or may 
not know how to paint, but because he has 
a genius for getting into the papers. His 
activities in this respect have involved lec- 
turing in a diver’s suit, breaking depart- 
ment store windows, and producing pic- 
tures which never fail to shock and 
fascinate the critics. Even so shining a 
symbol of the neurotic personality of our 
time, however, has a personal and social 
background, ideas, and a technique in 
process of development. All of these 
things are discussed with admirable ob- 
jectivity by James Soby in his introductory 
essay, which comes as close to making 
sense out of Dali as anything that has 
appeared to date. The illustrations are 
comprehensive, and include a number of 
excellent color reproductions. 














in presenting these various concepts by leading archi- 
tects and designers, Revere Copper and Brass Incor- 
porated seeks only to stimulate public interest in 
better housing, confident in the knowledge that the 
greater use of copper and brass makes any house 
better to live in, better to own, better to rent or sell. 
The Revere Technical Advisors are always ready to 
help you with your problems. 





To help break down mental barriers... 


When mass production comes to the building industry, it seems 
certain that in many ways the history of the automobile indus- 
try will be repeated. New forms, unfamiliar to the public today, 
may be determined by the interplay of human living require- 
ments and the coming techniques of construction. 

Just as the wheelwright, the blacksmith, the carriage-maker, 
found greater scope for their activities as the automobile devel- 
oped, the architect, the builder, the industrialist and the banker 
may expect to find their opportunities in the building industry 
enlarged. 

Mass production presupposes a mass market. In helping to 
prepare millions of Americans to accept the new contribution of 
the architect, the builder, the manufacturer, the financier .. . 
Revere believes that publication of the daring concept, such as 
that of Buckminster Fuller, can go far to overcome the resistance 
we may expect in the public mind. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 
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Home is where the new world waits... 


“As I conceive it, a house today should be an 
entrance to the new world of modern living, 
and architecture can unlock the door. 

“Such a house would sweep drudgery out 
the door along with dust and drafts, and eye- 
strain from poor lighting. It would be free 
from the ordinary family hazards to health, 
such as stairs, top-heavy lamps, sharp project- 
ing corners, and gadgets that 
along. 

“This new house of today which I have 
designed is not only 
storm - proof, 


pass germs 


vermin- 
proof and much more 
germ-proof, but it is 
also ‘don’t-proof — 
which means that 
children can live and 
play in it without 
hurting themselves or 
breaking things. Good 
engineering has con- 
served materials, and 
has made this house comparable to an auto- 
mobile in weight and cost alike—though not 
in size, for it is surprisingly spacious. And 
it can be erected or taken down in a few 
hours, so it isn’t rooted forever to one spot. 
“This is a house designed for now, for the 
urgent housing needs of the emergency, using 
a minimum of materials. Its cost is only $1500. 
Tomorrow, when emergency restrictions are 
lifted and copper is once more available, its 
use will open the way to new departures in 
comfort, convenience, beauty and durability 
which can make this minimum-cost home a 
more deeply satisfying place to live than the 
multi-thousand dollar house of yesterday.” 
BUCKMINSTER FULLER 
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In response to the needs of today’s housing 
emergency, new departures are taking place 
in the design and construction of homes 
which, for all time to come, can bring a far 
better standard of living to the great majority. 

Americans want living, not housing. So 
architects and engineers are planning homes 
real comfort, 
beauty, convenience and variety in living can 


for tomorrow through which 
become available to millions more than ever 
before. In all of them copper plays an essen- 
tial part. For the more copper there is in a 
house the better it is to own, or rent, or sell. 

A century of partnership in building Amer- 
ica’s homes has given Revere a deep faith in 
the future. Copper has brought us crystal- 
clear running water, instant light and auto- 
matic heat, lifelong protection against rain 
and storm, and countless other things for 
better living. 

Today the copper industry is working for 
Uncle Sam, and copper is restricted for gen- 
eral use. But in Revere’s laboratories, research 
is going forward in preparation for the better 
homes that tomorrow can bring us all. 

Here, for example, is a house designed by 
the famous architect and inventor, Buckmin- 
ster Fuller. It shows how much more true liv- 
ing comfort these new techniques can bring 
within reach of even the lowest income. 

* * + 
Naturally, in this limited space, 
Mr. Fuller could describe only 
a few of the features of his 
house. Revere has no plans or 
blueprints, so has prepared in- 
stead a complete illustrated 
booklet which we will gladly 
send to you, free. Write us, 








A round house has more space in it with 
less wall area than any other shape. You 
can double the floor space at only half 
again the cost for wall materials. 





The kitchen, with its modern range, re- 
frigerator, sink and cabinet units, and the 
midget heating plant. 





Prefabrication without 
Additional units of various sizes can be 
added to provide extra rooms. 


standardization. 





REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 





(Continued from page 18) 


AWARDS 


PRINCETON UNiversity has been awarded 
the 1941 gold medal of the American 
Group of the Societe des Architectes 
Diplomes par le Gouvernment. The 
medal goes annually to the “architectural 
department having the best record of ac- 
complishment in the teaching of architec- 
ture on the general principles of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris.” 


A gold medal and a prize of $50, be- 
stowed every year upon the student ob- 
taining the greatest number of values in 
the competitions of the Beaux Arts Insti- 
tute of Design, was won by GLEN PAULSEN 
of the University of Illinois. J. C. Ticne of 
the University of Pennsylvania received the 
Silver Student’s Medal for the next great- 
est number of values. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Epwarp Lanciey Scholarships will be 
awarded by the American Institute of 
Architects in 1942 for advanced study, 
research and travel. The awards are 
limited to ten and $1,500 is the maximum 









A NEW ILG CATALOG ON 


Q UNIT HEATERS 


Covers comprehensive I LG lines of hori- 
zontal, vertical, low-ceiling and textile- 
type Unit Heaters—all designed to make 
8-way savings while heating the “vital 


Pr) 


zone’’— where people work, shop or play. 





NEW ILG CATALOG ON 


PROPELLER FANS 


36-page, fully illustrated, colorful catalog 
picturing complete ILG line of Self- 
Cooled Motor Propeller Fans (8” to 72”) 
for all purposes. Includes data tables, 
dimension drawings, wiring diagrams. 


NEW ILG CATALOG ON 


UNIVERSAL BLOWERS 


The complete story on all types of ILG ¢ 
Blowers for ventilating, air conditioning, s 
dust removal, etc. Multi-page, colorful— PP 
includes full specifications, performance 

data, engineering information, etc. 
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stipend. Eligible groups include archi- 
tects, architectural draftsmen. teachers of 
architecture, students about to graduate 
from schools of architecture and graduate 
students. Proposals of candidates will be 
received at the national headquarters of 
the institute, 1741 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., from January 1 to 
March 1, 1942. All proposals must be 
made in duplicate on printed forms ob- 
tainable from the headquarters. Awards 
will be announced in June, 1942. 

The Federation Technical School in New 
York City, sponsored by the Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians, announces a new series of 
courses for 1942. The courses this year 
will include the usual review courses in 
preparation for the state professional 
license examinations as well as several 
courses designed for retraining technical 
men for fields which are specially active 
during the war emergency. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Dean Watter R. MacCornack of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has been named chairman of the commit- 
tee on urban and rural land use of the 
American Institute of Architects, succeed- 
ing Frederick Bigger of Pittsburgh, it was 
recently announced. J. Frazer Smith of 
Memphis has been named vice chairman. 
Other members of the committee are Ray- 
mond J. Ashton of Salt Lake City, John 
E. Burchard of Princeton, N. J., Miles E. 
Colean of Washington, D. C., Jean 
Hebrard of Ann Arbor, Mich., Arthur C. 
Holdca, Frederick Mathesius and Clarence 
S. Stein of New York, James Lawrence, 
Jr., of Brookline, Mass., Charles Dana 
Loomis of Baltimore Md., C. Julian 
Oberwarth of Frankfort, Ky., and William 
Wilson Wurster of San Francisco, Calif. 


The Illuminating Engineering Society an- 
nounces the publication of Series IX of 
its Lighting Data Sheets, giving complete 
descriptive data on actual lighting instal- 
lations illustrative of good engineering 
practice. Subscriptions for the current 
series of 24 sheets to be published dur- 
ing the year 1942 may be entered at the 
Society’s Headquarters, 51 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Rates are $1 per 
series to members and $2 to nonmembers. 
STEPHEN F. Voornees, of Voorhees, 
Walker, Foley and Smith, Architects, has 
been appointed to the national committee 
for civilian protection of the American 
Institute of Architects, it has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Yoorhees will be regional 
representative for New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware. 


PERSONALS 

The new address of Mr. Frep J. WonpeERs 
is 4500 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Louis H. Friepuerm, Architect, announces 
the removal of his office from 132 Mon- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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A kitchen and breakfast nook brighten up because of five 
Andersen Narroline Windows in a corner grouping. These 
windows operate easily — a point Mrs. Prospect will like! 


Banks of Andersen Casements arranged in a corner installa- 
tion flood the living room with light. Only five swinging 
sash here. No sash locks or operators needed for fixed sash. 

















A breath-taking, sales-making corner installation of Andersen 
Narroline Windows makes a cheerful, charming living room. 
Horizontal muntin bars accent horizontal lines of the home. 


This is sales appeal spelled with capital letters! In a small 
home, Andersen Horizontal Gliding Windows in a corner. 
The modern way to place windows in inexpensive homes. 





Prospects “oh” and “ah” and sign on the dotted line when 
vour homes have corner windows like this one. Andersen 
Horizontal Gliding Windows, with removable sash. 














NARROLINE DOUBLE HUNG WINDOW UNITS ome 2 en i oO, Me, ee 
HORIZONTAL GLIDING WINDOW UNITS BASEMENT WINDOW UNITS 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 58) 


tague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 201 West 
77th Street, New York. The firm of 
Baskervill and Son, Architects, announces 
that Joun K. Peesies, Jr. has been ad- 
mitted to partnership. 


Epwarp Prosst, 71 in River Forest, Ill. 
Born in Chicago, Mr. Probst began his 
career as an architect in 1893. Eight 
years later he joined D. H. Burnham & 
Co., which subsequently became known 
as Graham, Anderson, Probst & White. 


Among the buildings designed by the firm 














were the Merchandise Mart, the Field 
Building, the Union Station, the Post- 
office Building, the Pittsfield Building and 
the State Street Marshall Field & Co. 
buildings. At Mr. Probst’s death the 
firm was engaged on the four and three- 
quarter million dollar Borinquen Army 
Air Base in Puerto Rico. 


ALBERT WEBER, architect, at the age of 
70 in Daytona Beach, Fla. Born in Por- 
tage, Ohio, he moved to Linden, N. J. in 
1896. His work in that vicinity included 
the New Jersey State Reformatory in 


Woodbridge. 


WILLIAM SpeENceR Murray, 68, consulting 
engineer, in New York City. Mr. Murray 
attended Lehigh University, where he re- 
ceived his electrical engineering degree in 
1895. Shortly after establishing his own 


FURNITURE 
FOR 
DEFENSE PLANTS 


ENLARGED PLANT FACILITIES | 

ENABLE US TO MAKE DELIVERY | 

ON SCHEDULE | 

OF YOUR 

DEFENSE PLANT FURNITURE 
REQUIREMENTS 





DAVIDSON LTD. 






420 N. ORLEANS ST. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Boston office in 1902 as a consulting en- 
gineer, he was engaged by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad to take 
charge of electrifying that road from New 
York to New Haven, remaining in charge 
of electrification until the entire system 
was completed in 1917. In 1913 Mr. 
Murray, after electrifying the Hoosac 
Tunnel and the New York, Westchester & 
Boston Railway, returned to private prac- 
tice as a partner in the firm of McHenry 
& Murray. The firm was dissolved in 
1917 and in 1921 Mr. Murray and Henry 
Flood, Jr. formed the firm of Murray & 
Flood. Their work included electrifica- 
tion of railroads in Chile and the hydro- 
electric development of the Saluda River 
in North Carolina. Mr. Murray was the 
author of “Superpower— Its Genesis and 
Future” and many papers for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers. He 
was a fellow of that organization and its 
vice president in 1913-14. 

Lieut. Col. Ltoyp Co xtis, 71, civil engi- 
neer, city planning expert and construc- 
tion chief of the Quartermaster Corps for 
the Eastern District of the United States 
during the World War. Colonel Collis 
was educated at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H. and at Columbia University, 
where he was graduated as a civil engi- 
neer in 1892. He was chief engineer of 
the company which laid the pneumatic 
postal tubes south of the Grand Central 
Terminal and across the Brooklyn Bridge, 
between the Manhattan and Brooklyn 
General Postoffices. He formed his own 
engineering company in 1903 and among 
other projects completed the Sanderson 
Avenue Bridge in Scranton, Pa., then the 
longest single-span concrete arch in the 
country. He also constructed the water 
supply system of the Military Academy at 
West Point. 

Moses GREENWOOD, 79, retired New York 
real estate operator and builder, in 
Maplewood, N. J. Mr. Greenwood was 
born in New Orleans and was graduated 
from Roanoke College in 1881. He was 
in the real estate business in St. Louis, 
Mo., and continued his profession after 
coming to New York in 1910. 

Joun A. Gorcn, 90, British architect and 
author. One-time associate of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, his work included residential 
houses, banks, schools and war memorials. 
He served on the council of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects for more than 
forty years and was president of the insti- 
tute, 1923-25. His writings include “The 
Growth of the English House,” “The Eng- 
lish Home from Charles I to George IV,” 
and “Inigo Jones.” 


ERRATUM 


In the December 1941 issue credit was not 
given the National Gypsum Company for 
materials used in the Cardinal Hayes High 
School. National Gypsum furnished all 
metal lath, and iron, the neat plaster, 
gauging plaster and the acoustical tile. 





E YOu can be sure you're right 


WHEN YOU SPECIFY FLUORESCENT 


LIGHTING FIXTURES LABELLED FLEUR-O:LIER!”’ 


50 rigid tests by impar- 
tial Electrical Testing 

Laboratories guard FLEUR-O- 
LIER value for you. This test, checking 
temperature rise, is not only a safety fac- 
tor but assures most light from the lamps. 








FLEUR-O-LIERS are depend- 
able! General inspection 
like this by Electrical 
Testing Laboratories 
helps assure satisfacto- 
ry,long-lived operation. 








FLEUR-O0-LIERS must be tough! They must withstand, 
without damage, any additional weights, strains or 
stresses which might be expected in service. It looks 
like a long pull ahead so, today, sturdiness and dura- 
bility are more important than ever! You can be sure 
of them with Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS. 








FLEUR-O-LIERS 


Over 35 leading fix- 
ture manufacturers 
make FLEUR-O- 


LIERS, in 150 differ- 
ent sizes, types and 


Ad designs. All carry the 
FLEUR-O-LIER guar- 
antee... all are cer- 


tified by Electrical 
Testing Laboratories 


Certified ballasts and starters. 
All must meet exacting stand- 
ards. This test checks ballasts 
to insure reliable, balanced 
operation...important today! 








FLEUR-O-LIERS give maximum light out- 
put, valuable help for vital “all-out” 
production. And their efficient light- 
ing performance is verified by im- 
partial experts through tests like this. 





feo . 
as meeting 50 speci- 
fications set up by 
MAZDA lamp manvu- 
qua facturers for your 


protection. Look for 
the label when you buy! 
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FLEUR-O-LIERS 








CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is oper 
to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 





FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS, 2119-2 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, Ohic 


Please send me FREE new booklet “50 
Standards for Satisfaction,” together with 
list of Fleur-O-Lier manufacturers. 






































































































































































































































HEADWAY & HEADACHES 
(Centinued from page 80) 





owner who takes the greatest risk in creat- 
ing any type of housing and to insure him 
against loss is no whit different or less fair 
than insuring the factory owner who puts 
wp a new plant for war production. 
First proposed by a former FHA legal 
counsel, this plan would protect against 
financial loss, in event of the war’s sudden 
termination, any war worker buying a home 
or any investor building houses for rent 
to war workers. To be insurable, the equity 
would have to be reasonably strong. One 
suggestion: the equity owner should be in- 
sured against any loss of capital except 


normal depreciation for a 10-year period, 
should also be assured a minimum return 
of 2 per cent on rental housing. There is 
no thought, however, that such insurance 
would be anything more than a war meas- 
ure; in normal times the equity owner 
would take his gain or loss as the gods of 
business chance decree. 

Chief arguments in favor of the plan’s 
feasibility : 


® Insurance of risk capital would free 
private builders of all inhibitions in doing 
their utmost on the war effort. 


®& Since FHA-insured equities would be 
bankable, the builders could secure ample 
credits. 





STRANGE STORIES THAT $71E€K 





AIRPLANES TOO, FROM GLUE 


SME MORROW AIRCRAFT CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. HAS 
RECENTLY COMPLETED A 

GOVERNMENT APPROVED 
PLYWOOD 41) GLUE 






USING LAUCKS GLUES.... 
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LAUCKS GLUES MEET RIGID 
SPECIFICATION 52 G 8b OF THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY - 


1. F. LAUCKS, Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
“Leadership through Research” 


Seattle — 911 Western Ave. 
Chicago — 6 North Michigan Bivd. 
Los Angeles — 859 E. 60th Street 
Vancouver, B. C.— Granville Island 
Portsmouth, Va.— Commerce and Broad Sts. 
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KNEW 
WATER-RESISTANT GLUE ! 


GLUE was USED IN THE BUILDING 
OF KING SOLOMON’'S TEMPLE BECAUSE 
OF ITS STRENGTH AND THE BEAUTY 
OF THE COMPLETED CONSTRUCTION ~— 





eS of jobs in wartime 
building demonstrate spectacularly 
what Laucks chemists and engineers 
have proved for years . . . the superior- 
ity of Laucks glue in construction. 


Laucks Construction Glues are being 
used for affixing millions of feet of wall- 
board to studdings, joists, etc., by con- 
tractors and prefabricators . . . in mak- 
ing laminated arches and beams for 
factories, barns, hangars, churches . . . 
for innumerable “glue-welding” jobs. 

Why have Laucks CONSTRUCTION 
GLUES been selected almost exclusively 
for this work? Because they are formu- 
lated especially for this use. They are... 


SELF-BONDING .. . no heavy 
weights or clamps are required, 
simply good contact. 

WATER-RESISTANT ... meet 
U. S. Navy and Army, federal 
aircraft specifications. 

STRONGER ... “stronger than 
nails” by test—and easier to get! 


Builders, architects, contractors, dealers 
—write Laucks for full information! 


e LEOUGLS COE ROTO CLES e | 





® Equity insurance for war housing has 
the approval of most lending institutions. 
Obviously, if the equity owner is protected, 
the mortgagee can hardly lose, even if 
there is no FHA insurance on the mort- 
gage. 


®& Granting the Government’s risk might 
seem to be larger than in the case of mort- 
gage insurance, proponents of the plan be- 
lieve it would not. Reason: always the 
security of the mortgage depends on the 
equity owner's strength. 


Finally, and most clinching, the eost to 
the Government would not be as great as 
the price to be paid if the needed war hous- 
ing had to be built outright with federal 
funds. 


HOUSE CONVERSION 


As a short cut to the prevision of needed 
space for war production and war housing, 
the National Assn. of Real Estate Boards 
urges large-scale rehabilitation and con- 
version of existing properties. Main argu- 
ments in favor: 1) conservation of critical 
materials, 2) eonservation of real estate 
values. 

HOLC’s Deputy Gen. Mgr. Donald H. 
McNeal, who has been in charge of recon- 
ditioning operations involving the expendi- 
ture of some $175 millions on more than a 
half-million homes, also rallies to the sup- 
port of this idea. To show what can be 
done in large cities pinched by acute war 
housing shortages, he cites a recent HOLC 
survey in the nation’s capital, where the 
influx of Government workers has resulted 
in a housing problem of unparalleled 
severity : 

“There are some 85 blocks in the south- 
west section of Washington—part negro, 
part white—all rapidly deteriorating and 
a considerable part already disreputable 
and a breeding place for disease and 
crime. Yet this area is one of the best 
located in Washington and can be seen 
from the Capitol. In a nine-block area, we 
found that many existing buildings could 
be modernized and made into acceptable 
defense housing at 50 to 60 per cent of 
the cost of new construction. We found 
that 60 per cent more housing units could 
be created quickly within this nine-block 
area and previde adequate park and re- 
creational facilities as well. 

“We found also that we could demolish 
121 buildings and provide 1,000 new 
dwelling units. Of these, 400 would be 
reconditioned houses which are struc- 
turally sound and 600 would be new. Every 
unit created or recreated in the area would 
be additional defense housing, because 
none of the units there now are suitable to 
defense workers who are not utterly 
desperate.” 

Big catch to any conversion scheme like 
this is the difficulty in obtaining private 
financing on a large scale. To rehabilitate 
one or twe structures in a generally sub- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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GET THIS BOOKLET 
ON BEAUTIFUL, 
LIVABLE HOMES! 


In this “BEAUTIFUL WIN- 
DOWS"” booklet you will find 
page after page of smart, 
new window ideas. It has 
been designed as a sales aid 
for you. Send for your copy. 
Show it to your prospective 
home-owners! 
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1—STREAMS OF SUNLIGHT promote 
good health—add beauty, too. The 
frames and muntins of Ceco Casements 
are more slender and admit as much 


as 1/3 more light. 


3—MODERN COMFORT is a big reason 4—EASIER HOUSECLEANING is impor- 

for Ceco Casements. They admit fresh 
. close tightly against 
meeting points 
are ‘‘double-weathered!’’ 


air in summer. . 


winter weather. 





All 


Heres What Makes a Home 


MORE LIVABLE 


TENTH of a series of advertisements on How to Design ond 
Build Homes That Sell! 






















2—BEAUTIFUL ROOMS start with beav- 
tiful windows. Ceco Steel Casements 
are smart-looking and nect ... as 
modern as tomorrow. Furnished in a 
variety of muntin arrangements. 










tant in this age of labor-saving devices. 
Many Ceco Casements have been sold 
on this one feature . . . inside washing 
without dangerous outside climbing. 


@ Designers and builders of truly modern homes all over America are 
swinging to Ceco Steel Casements. Modern homes must be livable, eand 
Ceco Casements add substantially to that livability! They combine beauty 
and good taste with usefulness. Sticking, warping and rotting are 
impossible . . . BONDERIZING does away with rust destruction. Build for 
livability . .. build for permanence .. . try Ceco Casements on your next job! 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Manufacturing Division: 5701 W. 26th St., Chicago, Illinois 


Ceco Steel Windows 


MEYER STEELFORMS 
ADJUSTABLE SHORES, 
COLUMN CLAMPS 


CONCRETE REINFORCING BARS 
WELDED FABRIC 
METAL WEATHERSTRIPS 
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HEADWAY & HEADACHES 
(Continued from page 66) 





standard neighborhood is futile; the pro- 
gram must be broad and inclusive if it is 
to be effective. Furthermore, in the inter- 
est of speed, right of eminent domain would 
have to be exercised. All of which leads 
McNeal to the conclusion that his pro- 
posed project in Washington should be 
federally financed: “The Government can 
get its money back, however, for it could 
rebuild the existing structures to rent for 
$6.50 to $7.50 a room and amortize its 
investment over a period of 40 years.” 
Similarly, NAREB’s offspring, the Home 
Builders Emergency Committee, in plump- 


ing for the twofold objective of eliminating 
community blight elsewhere while speed- 
ing up private builders’ production of 
rental units through conversion of old 
houses, comes out strong for Government 
assistance on the financing end. In a pro- 
posal submitted to Defense Housing Co- 
ordinator Palmer, the Committee recom- 
mends that the RFC, acting possibly 
through the Defense Homes Corporation, 
purchase common stock in companiés 
which the Committee will seek to set up in 
all defense areas for the purpose of re- 
habilitating existing dwelling units by 
conversion. Such companies, it adds, can 
have their mortgages or mortgage bond 


insured by FHA. 
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THERE ARE OVER 5 MILLION ELJER FIXTURES 


Write for our Condensed ( iatalog 


Modern styling and perfectly matched color make Eljer 
fixtures the choice of critical people. 

Throughout this very complete line, your clients will see 
the design leadership of Eljer, in the seat-ledge bathtub, the 
concealed lavatory overflow, the integral china overflow 
in the closet, and many other important developments. 

To assure your clients of lasting pride and satisfac- 
tion with their bathrooms, be sure they see Eljer ware 
you close the specifications. 


ELJER CO. 


. FORD CITY, PA. 


IN USE 








Sidelight: In October, first month after 
priorities were applied, home buying loans 
hit a total of almost $60 millions, an 
increase of approximately 47 per cent over 
the same month a year before and the 
largest volume savings and loan associa- 
tions have been called on to handle in 
any one month since the booming Twen- 
ties, reports the U. S. Building & Loan 
League. Major part of these loans were 
in defense areas. As the league’s presi- 
dent, Fermor S. Cannon, of Indianapolis, 
observes: “Faced with the possibility that 
they might not be able to get a new house 
built, families flocked to the market for 
the existing ones.” 


REVERSE CONVERSION 


A boom now in the making for post-war 
America is pictured in a report just issued 
by the National Resources Planning 
Board. The war should end with the 
nation’s resources greater than ever and 
with more people trained in skilled and 
semi-skilled jobs, say the planners. Task 
is then to keep these resources at work, 
producing peace-time goods to the tune of 
$100 billions a year. 

First essential for such a post-war ob- 
jective, states the report, is for Americans 
to get it through their heads that “when 
we organize for maximum production on 
the basis of full employment, without be- 
ing stopped by the costs, we discover, as 
have other nations, that increased produc- 
tion pays the real costs involved. Doing 
the job pays the bill. In other words, the 
central problem is not money; it is man 
power, resources and organization. At last 
we are beginning to see that finance was 
made for man and not man for finance.” 

Matching its brave words with action, 
the NRPB has already propelled 52 cities 
and 19 States into a long-range planning 
of their public improvements as part of a 
program to build a reserve of public works 
for post-war use. This Public Work Re, 
serve is being sponsored in cooperation’ 
with FWA. 

NRPB also announces appointment of a 
special committee, chairmanned by Dr. 
Leonard Carmichael, to deal with special 
problems arising from the war-time drain 
on specialized personnel. Serious shortages 
of skilled specialists are being reported by 
private industry as well as Government. 

From Gerard. Swope, New York City 
Housing Authority’s recently resigned 
chairman, comes an outline of a post-war 
rehabilitation program for seven large 
districts. Preliminary work, argues Swope, 
should be carried forward now so that the 
reconstruction plan will be ready to take 
up the slack promptly when the war ends. 
(Last year the Authority completed four 
new housing projects, provided 2943 new 
homes for low income families at an aver- 
age unit cost of $3422.) Additional sup- 
port for slum clearance as a _ post-war 
economic buffer can also be found in the 
(Continued on page 74) 








A Hew Technique for Sash Replacement — 


WSUU Panels That 


HOW TO REPLACE 
WOOD WINDOWS IN 12’ BRICK WALLS 





Arched head wood windows may be replaced 
with glass block by removing the sash and 
altering the opening: 


1. Coat sill with asphalt emulsion; 


2. Bolt wood stops on interior to form a chase 
with existing exterior brick; 


3. Bolt wood blocking to arched masonry head 
to take exterior and interior wood trim or 
Flexboard. 


nee This new 16-page 


book of special details shows how to 
install glass block panels without 
metal. It covers sash replacement and 
new construction. Write for your 
copy today. 







Require 4 4-/a/ 


Send for FREE detail book 


This new technique—planned by 
Owens-Illinois engineers and proved 
by severe tests—permits you to frame 
glass block panels with alternate ma- 
terials, thus saving critical defense 
materials. 

It works for almost any size opening 
—demands no steel or priority materi- 
als of any kind although it provides for 
conversion in the future to standard 
construction if desired—can be com- 
bined with sash where you wish vision 
or ventilation. 

When you specify INSULUX Glass 
Block for sash replacement, priority 
rulings need not delay improvements 
or repairs to light-transmitting areas. 

And you are assured of quick con- 
struction for INSULUX is available for 
prompt delivery. 

For sash replacement, INSULUX 
Glass Block insures generous light 
transmission, quick construction and 
low maintenance cost—and releases 
needed priority metals for national de- 
fense. 

The new INSULUX book—with a 
wide variety of details—covers almost 
every type of installation. It will prove 
a valuable addition to your reference 
library. Write for your copy today. 





PROMPT DELIVERY ON INSULUX GLASS BLOCK 
—SAVE PRIORITY METALS BY USING INSULUX 











OWENS-ILLINOIS 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, INSULUX Prod- 
ucts Division Dept. 31, Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, your free book 
on “How to Install Glass Block Without Priority Materials.’’ 
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HEADWAY & HEADACHES 


(Continued from page 70) 





Boston Housing Authority’s impressively 


presented review of its accomplishments 
since 1936. 


DECENTRALIZATION 


For almost a decade, hard-pressed Wash- 
ington builders have managed to supply 
incoming swarms of Government workers 
with adequate office and living space. But, 
caught between the pincers of priorities 
and an accelerated expansion of Govern- 
ment bureaus, they have recently been 
waging a losing struggle. Finally, month 
ago, the shortage of space became so acute 


President Roosevelt decided that the city’s 
facilities could not be swelled as fast as 
the influx of personnel needed by war 
agencies, ordered a round dozen federal 
agencies whose activities are primarily 
peacetime to be moved to other cities. 

Squawks came immediately. AFL Presi- 
dent William Green and other critics con- 
tended that the proposed transfer was 
unnecessary; it would entail unwarranted 
expenditures, be destructive of morale. 
Besides, they argued, there is ample Gov- 
ernment-owned land in the District of Co- 
lumbia where temporary office buildings 
and housing could be thrown up in 90 to 
120 days at no excessive cost. 

Rebuttal to this argument was fact that 
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TECO 


CONNECTORS 
spread the load on 
a timber joint more 
equally over the cross- 


section of the wood. 


F THE TECO 


O 
SYSTEM OF 
CONSTRUCTION 


The TECO CONNECTOR SYSTEM IS...... 

- + » anew method of structural engineering in timber that 
strengthens joints and permits lighter members to do work 
that formerly required heavier timber. 

The TECO CONNECTOR SYSTEM HAS ...... 

+ » » reduced man hours on the job by complete prefabri- 
cation of truss and frame assemblies. 

The TECO CONNECTOR SYSTEM OFFERS ...... 

. « « @ typical design service and technical engineering data 
which has already aided hundreds of architects and engineers. 
Timber can do the job—write today! 


TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Dept. 0-2, 1337 Connecticut Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. Dept. 0-2 
1337 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me without cost or obligation complete information on 


the TECO Connector System of construction, 
Individual. 
Street ___.. , 





_. Firm 


. State 














temporary wood structures are now spring- 
ing up wherever there is a patch of vacant 
Government-owned land that can be 
spared. (Construction of one immediately 
back of the White House itself was averted 
by horrified planning officials only in the 
nick of time.) And, when the Budget 
Bureau estimated that an additional 250.- 
000 persons—including Government work- 
ers and their families, plus the extra trades 
and service workers needed for their main- 
tenance—would be flocking into the city 
before the year’s end, it became obvious 
that no amount of money poured into tem- 
porary buildings could provide sufficient 
space soon enough to do much good. 
Reluctantly, fortnight ago, Congress con- 
ceded it could no longer hold self-sufficient 
bureaus to its apron-strings and officially 
sanctioned the President’s order. 

Denied further reprieve, the agencies 
slated to be pushed out of Washington— 
Patent Office, Social Security Boards, Old 
Age Survivors Insurance Bureau, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Farm Se- 
curity Administration, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, National Park Service, Office of 
Indian Affairs, Naturalization Service’s 
Alien Registration Division, Wage and 
Hour Division, Labor Department’s Solici- 
tor’s Office, Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, Railroad Retirement Board, 
Securities and Exchange Commission—are 
now packing up. 

To assist them and their personnel, the 
Public Buildings Administration has or- 
ganized an Office of Decentralization. 
Staffed by eight experienced real estate 
men and headed by Fred E. Taylor, a 
realtor from Portland, Ore., this office 
is intended to serve as liaison in informing 
the departing bureaus about office and 
residential space available in other cities. 

Destinations of Washington’s evacuees 
are not definite. Each agency has some 
latitude in its choice of a new home, since 
all that matters is its immediate departure 
from the country’s biggest boomtown. For 
example, the Patent Office, first scheduled 
to go to New York, is now remodeling a 
former tobacco warehouse in Richmond, 
Va., as its new quarters, having found this 
unconventional structure ideal insofar as 
it provides all the necessary room under 
a single roof. 

To make Government agencies more 
attractive to landlords, some of the rather 
arbitrary laws governing official leases 
have been set aside or toned down. 
Scrapped altogether is the old dictate 
prohibiting annual rent payments greater 
than 15 per cent of the building’s ap- 
praised value. Softened is the length limit 
heretofore held to one year periods: leases 
may now run longer if they stipulate 
rentals beyond the first year are condi- 
tional on future Congressional appropria- 
tions. Despite such legalistic fuss and 
feathers, the Government is reputedly a 
good tenant—an agency seldom moves out 
once it takes over some space. 
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Executive Office Building, Boeing Air- 
plane Co., Seattle. The Austin Co. of 
Seattle, designer and builder. 
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“Front line’ industries are using, 
ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE " 


unique adaptability is nowhere better shown than in its current 


fs: 


wage 





use in new aircraft factories, army depots, hangars, warehouses, 
defense plants and other industrial buildings. Availability and 
speed of construction are factors in the choice, but another big 
reason is this—concrete helps to create staunch, firesafe, low- 
maintenance structures of good appearance at low first cost. 


Concrete can be molded into any shape or form, given many 
textures, formed to any structural or architectural need. 






Administration Building of the Douglas Aircraft Co., Long Beach, 
Calif 


‘engineors, built by’. J. Walker Co. (all of Los Same om Ask your architect or engineer about Architectural Concrete, 


ay or see Sweet’s Catalog, 4/45. Booklet “Concrete for Industrial 
| Buildings and Garages’”’ will be sent on request, free in the 
United States or Canada. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 2-7, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Office Building of the Vega Airplane Co., Burbank, Calif. Designed i 1 ization to i bee ienti 
cy dehe aud Waele & Pallicem poe William Sim A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ... through scientific 


Construction Co., contractors (all of Los Angeles), research and engineering field work 
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PREFABRICATION GETS ITS CHANCE 


(Continued from page 83) 





most important of the others are summed 
up in the full meaning of the term Design 
(which includes livability as well as ap- 
pearance) and stem from the fact that pre- 
fabrication, at least in its present form, is 
not too well suited to the large-scale, 
rental project. Houses designed as indi- 
vidual, free standing units are necessarily 
monotonous when combined in communi- 
ties of several hundred built as one opera- 
tion, whether or not efforts at variation 
are made, and the $3,000 house is not 
usually a thing of beauty under the best 
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AIR FLOW 


PRESCR 





conditions. Single story houses waste 
land even when combined in rows, and 
require abnormally high utility costs per 
family. Constant pressure to reduce cost 
(the average income of the families to be 
accommodated is $1800) is bound to re- 
sult in corner cutting at the expense of 
livability and comfort, and tenants in 
rental projects are in a position to register 
their complaints more effectively than 
scattered, individual owners. 

Add to this that Government construction 
is considered fair game by critics of all 
types. is none too perfect at best, and 
it is easy to see that if the program is 


The illustration shows a smoke test 
photographed in the Barber-Colman 
air flow laboratory. From this labo- 
ratory came the comprehensive data 
used as a basis for determining the 
proper outlet and location for any 
given conditions. This smoke test is 
merely a visual demonstration, as 
the data was actually recorded from 
highly sensitive indicating and re- 
cording instruments. 


GRILLES AND REGISTERS 


"TAILORED" TO THE JOB 


RESCRIBED AIR FLOW means 

that, with UNI-FLO Grilles and 
Registers, the air distribution for any 
given space can be accurately pre- 
determined, using the Engineering Data 
Tables developed by Barber-Colman. 
Moreover, this data is so reliable that 
UNI-FLO installations conforming to 
it are GUARANTEED to provide satis- 
factory air flow. Be sure to specify 
UNI-FLO and you can be SURE of a 
satisfactory job. Write for further in- 
formation today. 


See Catalog in Sweet's (Architectural). 


corr) 1242 ROCK ST., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 








MODEL “F” 
REGISTER 


One of several models of wall mountings 
available, this one showing only a narrow 


bead around the core. The UNI-FLO 


Catalog includes physical and mounting 
details of all UNI-FLO units; be sure it is 
in your files. 


[ai BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 








rated even moderately successful at its 
conclusion it will be as much a matter of 
good luck as good planning. 


EFFECTS 


From Building’s standpoint, the principal 
effect of the program, assuming that it is 
relatively successful and continues, will 
be the creation of a highly-efficient, well- 
equipped, and well-heeled agency for post- 
war home building. This may mean stiff 
competition for conventional construction, 
or it may mean the opening-up of a hither- 
to untapped market which will bring 
building activity of other types in its 
train; at any rate, it is sure to result in 
changes — big changes — all along the 
line, over and above those wrought by the 
war itself. And, since these must be in 
the direction of greater economy and efh- 
ciency they are bound to help Building 
in the end — and to help it perform the 
tasks in a post-war world which it failed 
to perform in the pre-war period. 


PROJECTS 


Allotments totaling 23,933 units in 34 dif- 
ferent localities in the new program had 
been reported by Acting FW Administrator 
Baird Snyder III on January 26. Locations 
of the remainder of the scheduled 42,000 


units will be announced shortly. 


Allotments Units 
SR Ue TO,‘ giniennieetegiieinciones 200 
INE, © HPI eiecicetttacissccertensvnns 1,000 
Buffalo (Cheektowaga), N. Y. ........ 1,050 
Buffalo (Lackawanna), N. Y. ........ 400 
PR TIE i cscscncnenctninarntboninnan 400 
Ce Es <tictaiegescccehieeaoepsieetihasantena 30 
i I TE © iecinensesespeniinbenstainnsbicinal 400 
I ies ticeivciiennisitealghicaaadiihed 750 
esas nosieubiiiere ablisen ‘dhahiaas 350 
II SUL * siinliiceenennties ieinianatiabanignke 200 
Tas Th sneisichicnscnmmeianiine Aare 50 
Jackson-Flora, Miss. ..............-ssss00e 350 
Jackson-Milan-Hamboldt, Tenn. ...... 200 
SEMI THI Sihvbcdinenitpaihntioniitbeabiehienedatinsenntag 500 
ROE TI as seaicdisnceminnbionctinbig 125 
Mineral Wells, Tex. ...................:c0000 100 
NE EE epee ee 1,060 
Morgantown, W. Va. ..............ssccssssees 150 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. .... ......... iaietadlas 100 
Norfolk, Va. (including Ports- 
GUID crak shwintecclintettaalintiutehahdianie 11,500 
a IN sic snsincsciapniansotlnelenvatinn 2,000 
Orange-Banbont-Port Arthur, Tex..... 300 
PURIUIIIEED, — SF ORL cecrecrcccduccesenvoentonsnioe 200 
IN TOILE sicincicscnisininisthiaivtcvenicibaina 250 
Radford-Pulaski, Va. ....................0.. 500 
I ici ednebasentinbeboaah 200 
OUI TIER, | cnincecseccntivnsinanisrinnins 125 
RE EE ey UF 200 
NIA Ne gt A 106 
IS. SII ralictasthastiastsicindeedintctinndiatens 193 
Shreveport-Minden, La. .................... 200 
A Fi ssaeteninapeenamitt 250 
BeeemOOM Bay, Wits oscccececcsecsscscese-cess . 100 
Weldon Springs, Mo. ..............:.:c000+ 300 


Whidbey Island, Wash. .................... 100 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


VOID destructive moisture 

absorption, costly vexatious 
swelling, binding, shrinking, 
grain raising, loss of dimension 
in sash, doors, mill work, ply- 
wood, etc. . . . by first applying 
Laux REZ, the scientific sealer 
and preservative. 


This unique synthetic resin penetrates into wood fibre, 
leaves a tough water-repellent barrier on cell walls . . . locks 
in natural moisture, locks out external moisture. 


Dry rot, fungus, decay, stain are also controlled because 
Laux REZ contains a potent, approved toxic. 


Applied by brush, spray, in dip tank at the plant, or on 
the job, Laux REZ gives positive low-cost protection to any 
wood product, anywhere. Millions of gallons of REZ and 
other Laucks wood preservatives have given years of lasting 
protection to construction. Paint, hardware or lumber dealers 
can supply REZ, or write your nearest Laucks office for com- 
plete information. 
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EZ is to Wood 
Rustproofing is to Metal 










LAUCKS WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
Dry rot, moisture, stain, decay and other types of wood destruc- 


tion are controlled by a series of Laucks preservatives for use in 
large-scale industrial application. Each formulation is designed 
to do a particular toxic or water-repellent job on siding, plywood, 
etc. Many meet N.D.M.A. or Western Pine Association require- 
ments. Write today for FREE descriptive brochure. 











I. F. LAUCKS, Inc. 


Seattle, 911 Western Ave., Div. A Los Angeles, 859 E. 60th St., Div. A 
Chicago, 6 N. Michigan Blvd., Div. A 
Portsmouth, Va., Commerce and Broad Sts., Div. A 
Vancouver, B. C., Granville Island, Div. A 







NEW LOW-COST 























LOOK AT THESE FEATURES 


@ One compact unit. Smallest size occupies only 3's 
square feet floor space. 






@ Corrosion - resistant cast iron heat transfer surface 
assures high transfer efficiency. 


@ Comes to you in one “package,”’ factory wired and as- 
sembled forinstallation by any sheet metal contractor. 


@ Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., approved for in- 
stallation with only 2 inch wall clearance. 





For defense housing and remodeling requirements, consider 
the General Electric series of new gas furnaces ranging 
from 48,000 to 96,000 Btu per hour output. These units 
will meet any of the heating requirements that may be 
encountered in defense housing projects utilizing forced 
warm air heating. For further data write to General Electric, 
Division 2132, Bloomfield, N. J. 













For radiator or warm air heat, using oil or gas 


G-E Oil Furnaces in 7 different G-E Winter Air Conditioners 
sizes forvarious heating capacities. (Oil or Gas Fired) circulate con- 
Year ’round domestic hot water ditioned warm air heat — filtered 
coil. Also G-E Gas Furnaces. and humidified. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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A REPRESENTATIVE PREFABRICATOR 


(Continued from page 90) 





the new type in the Lafayette area in two 
months. For Lowman and Slipher, this 
clinched the argument. Since the Gumni- 
son Housing Corp. had been reluctant to 
develop a lower-priced model and seemed 
even more reluctant to exploit it (the cor- 
poration was not supplying the Miracle- 
type to its other dealers), they decided to 
pull ot of the parent organization and 
go in business in the Lafayette area on 
their own. They were joined in their new 
venture by John King, who relinquished 
his job as Gunnison production manager 
to take the same job with National, by 
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Specifically engineered products 
and especially planned methods 
makes the RICHMOND way the 
best way in concrete form work. 


Tedford and Price as dealers and di- 
rectors, and by some ten local doctors 
and lawyers as stockholders. 

National Homes Corp. started in business 
with an idea and the assurance of 17 sales 
before production began. Work was begun 
on a 7,500 sq. ft. plant on July 1, 1940 
which by July 31 had shipped its first 
house. On August 3 the construction 
method and the 4 standardized house types 
had received FHA approval, and business 
was beginning to boom. By September 
15 there were 5 active National dealers 
within a 100-mile radius of the plant and 
in October shipments reached the house- 
a-day rate which, in July had been set as 


"gyi 


Erect a section of wall or tackle 
a complicated engineering structure, 
Richmond will help you do the job 
better, faster with more money in your 
pocket when you get through. 


From Richmond you get the widest 
range of form-tying devices, specifi- 
cally engineered for every type of 
concrete work. That panel, to the left, 
offers you 10 distinctive ways to make 
money and save money. 


Let’s get the simple arithmetic of 
these savings down on paper for you. 
We'll do it gladly, just for the asking! 
THE NAME SNAP-TY IS COPYRIGHTED BY 
US! In 1930—11 years ago—Richmond, 
alone, coined and copyrighted the name 


Snap-Ty as the brand name for one of our 
tie products. 


RICHMOND screw 


ANCHOR COMPANY, INC. 


816 LIBERTY AVENUE > 


BROOKLYN, 


NEW YORK 











the goal that would represent success. 
Prime reason for this success was a house 
aimed at the needs and purchasing power 
of a previously unsatisfied market, plus a 
localization of operations which made 
the target highly discernible. National’s 
four models, sold complete for $3,200 to 
$4,600 plus land, were designed to give 
the small-town, mid-West family what it 
wanted at a price it could afford to pay. 
The typical, $1800-a-year purchaser 
wanted a basement; therefore, all of the 
house types included a basement with an 
inside stair. Housewives demanded a win- 
dow over the kitchen sink; therefere, all 
of the houses had their sinks beneath 
windows, regardless of the additional 
plumbing required. Since most customers 
wanted a separate dining space, the larg- 
est-selling model, at $3,600, included an 
8 by 12 ft. dining alcove. In other words, 
National succeeded by applying merchan- 
dising horse-sense to a field more noted for 
abstruse theory. 

Soundly rooted in private sales, National's 
business has grown big on defense orders. 
Original productive capacity of 2 houses 
a day has been increased to 10 and now 
12 by doubling the size of the plant and 
adding extra shifts. The fleet of trailer 
trucks which is an integral part of the 
house assembly line has expanded from 
3 to 31, the number of plant employees 
from 45 to 485. As for materials, Na- 
tional now buys a carload of plywood 
(56,000 sq. ft.) every day, uses 280 gal- 
lens of paint, a ton of nails, 5,000 lbs. of 
steel windows, 3,000 lbs. of glass, 28,000 
sq. ft. of insulation, 70,000 bd. ft. of 
framing lumber and 12,600 bd. ft. of pre- 
finished flooring every 24 hours. 

National got in on the ground floor for 
defense work with 63 houses for the In- 
dian Head (Md.) project and prefab- 
proving ground. Following Indian Head. 
it finished off the year, and its first 
18 months’ existence, with 200 units for 
Ft. Knox, Ky., 200 for Walkerton, Ind., 
and 100 for Port Clinton, Ohio. 

National enters the new year and the new 
program with a proven capacity of 12 
houses a day and a product pre-tested by 
public acceptance. With an eye to the 
post-war future and the underlying theory 
of localized operation on which it was 
founded, it plans ne further expansion of 
the Lafayette plant but will operate this 
plant at utmost capacity as long as de- 
fense houses are needed. It may also 
establish similar plants in other areas, or 
license other manufacturers with plant 
facilities to use the National system. It 
will do what it can to protect its dealer 
organization by recommending experi- 
enced dealers as erection contractors or 
contractors’ superintendents, must other- 
wise relinquish its private business com- 
pletely. Devoting itself entirely to pro- 
duction, if Government orders continue, 
it should produce over 3,000 prefabricated 
houses in 1942. 


